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THE SUN HOLIDAY 


The Sun is Life. It was an axiom of the Ancients. In the Dark Ages the 
power of sunshine as a natural means of health and healing was neglected, but 
Science, in its sure advance, has led us into the glowing reality of another 
Sun Age. It is visible in the improved health of nations, in the active minds, 
the bronzed bodies and the daring and enterprise of modern youth. They are 


children of the New Sun Age. 


The certain en‘oyment of sunlight—temperate, healthy sunlight—is one of 
the stimulating qualities of a visit to South Africa. The ocean voyage, the 
continuous fresh air, the rest and the completeness of the change—these 
variations, all in the radiance of summer warmth, make this holiday one 
long sunbath of recuperation. 


Furthermore, it is travel arranged with the greatest ease, simply by com- 
municating with The Director, Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, or the leading Tourist Agencies. Our Special pro- 
gramme, The Sign of the Springbok (S.), with details of Winter tours at 


reduced rates, sent gralis on request. 
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Wherever our Merchant Seamen may be 
they will not be forgotten by 


THE 


Once more this Society—established 
115 years ago—will give a real British 
Christmas to Merchant seamen at home 
and abroad, including lightshipmen 
and lighthouse keepers. 






SOCIETY 
Hospitality is also being arranged for £oRS 
seamen’s widows, orphans and de- 

pendents. ALL WILL SHARE in this special effort 
to cheer the lives of seafarers at this Season of 


Goodwill. 


PLEASE HELP. Any gift will be thankfully 
received by Sir Ernest W. Glover, Bt., Hon. Treasurer, 
The British Sailors’ Society, 680 Commerciz] Road, 
London, E.14. (Gen. Sec.: Mr. Herbert E. Barker.) 


BRITISH SALORS’ SOCIETY 














‘The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 





Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £21,000,000. 
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BIRDS 





This is the wonderful new biscuit 
everyone is talking about. It has 
a delightful flavour. 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


BIRD'S OF BIRMINGHAM © 


Obtainable at all leading grocers 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR’ THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT-—-Tiit Most-Hon, Tus 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Danie F, Rampavt, M,A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospit J, in detached grounds‘ with a_ separate 
entrance, to which patients cun be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch free 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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Your 
Clothes 
and 
their 


Cost— 
LITTLE forethought 


will limit the ultimate 
cost of every suit and coat 
you order. It is the Linings 
which undergo most strain, 
which decide length of 
wae. COURTINE.” 
LININGS, woven and guar- 
anteed by COURTAULDS, 
are remarkably strong and 
smooth, permanent in 
colour and finish, and are 
ued by all good Tailors. 


Tf any difficulty in 
obtaining ‘ COUR. 
TINE” LININGS, 
write direct to the 
Manufacturers, 
COURTAULDS, 
2 ED 86. (Sk. 
Martin’s - le - Grand, 


dsk your Tailor to use only LONDON, EC. 1. 


66 


(REGISTERED) 


the 
GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
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e NEW 


SELF-LOCKING LID... 


preserves the tobacco in 
its original freshness and 


retains the unique flavour 


1p BLOC 


Gine Virgin la 
CUT PLUG 
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The blessing of hunger 


Every healthy child is a hungry child—ready for his 
or her meal at the regular intervals. Every parent 


knows that. Every hungry child should be fed. But, 


alas, in many homes in East London the meal is not 




























5 always ready when \ No 
z é P . 
=SS SS (\ 4 WY the child is ready. == 
7A] The parents are fr || GRATITUDE FOR SIGHT 
too poor. Please 

help us to give a ” ” . Lrap 
gout ststying ||  "MCGORFIELDS’ || “t 
breakfast to at least ' sas 

Extension, now in course of construction, affords mA 
° e »D. 
50,000 hungry - an unique opportunity for a donor to name a “ 
boys and girls section as a permanent record of gratitude for I 
this Winter. the gift of sight. The 
( 
| £1-5-0 pays for £21,000 STILL NEEDED > 
THE DREAM CAME TRUE. one hundred. Will anyone interested please write to I 
the Secretary for further particulars ? Th 
Contributions, large or small, will be grate- § 
fully acknowledged by The Rev. Percy Ineson, 
Superintendent, Moorfields Eye City Road = 
. 2 Hospital London, E.C.1 : 

" 
East End Mission, he 
Stepney Central Hall, THe 





Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 

ALF, SARAH and pan 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly Magazine the LITTLE 'UN 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. for your response. 
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SIR HERBERT BARKER THREE CASTLES mad 

















England, Italy, Spain, India . . . all these countries ' 
were searched by Sir Herbert Barker to find a “* true- CIGARETTES aga 
to-nature ’’ shoe. Pari 
How it was at last found is another story, but the moral at th 
is plain: vast numbers of people can be saved endless and 
*“nag’’ and foot discomfort by wearing shoes built on at ¢ 
the lines designed by Sir Herbert Barker. ™ proj 
Many men are already wearing the Sir Herbert Barker 10 ror 8 the 
shoe, and finding such welcome relief that their wives 20 ror 1/4 of tl 
have asked for shoes built in the same way. 50 ror 3/3 ite 
The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe for men is obtainable Handmade amen 
from Charles H. Baber, Ltd., 302/308 Regent Street, 20 ror 1/6 mg 
London, W.1; Mulholland’s, 410 Holloway Road. gh pn -~ 
N. 7; and from agents in all large cities and towns. oe m so fi 
Send postcard for interesting Booklet describing EN EB 5 fall 
Sir Herbert Barker's search for his ideal shoe. S&S ques 
(Dept. 7) NORVIC SHOE CO., poin 
NORTHAMPTON. |] | the 
“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia thir 
: Si ir | FE. R B E RT BA i KE R and no better brand than the * Three Castles’ 7 witl 
—THE VIRGIMANS anne 
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News of the Week 


HE circumstances in which the Disarmament Con- 
ference was adjourned on Wednesday lend little 
solid hope for any improvement in the general outlook. 
The conference is not to reassemble till January, and in 
the meantime negotiations are to be continued between 
the Powers principally concerned “ through the usual 
diplomatic channels.” The value of diplomatic channels 
is not to be underestimated. Ambassadors render ser- 
vices that obtain too little recognition. But diplomatic 
methods, while eminently suitable for negotiations 
between two Powers, are far worse than inadequate where 
half a dozen are concerned. That was demonstrated all 
too disastrously in 1914, when London was saying one 
thing to Vienna, and Berlin another to St. Petersburg, and 
aris another to Rome. The kind of discussions essential 
at this juncture require a chairman, some sort of procedure, 
and the presence of the principal negotiators in one place 
at one time. Under the method now proposed—and 
proposed avowedly as a pis aller by men who fear to face 
the implications of the normal Geneva procedure—none 
of those conditions will be fulfilled, and to look for any- 
thing substantial from the conversations vaguely impend- 
ing would lay a quite undue strain on optimism. The 
single ground for hope, in fact, is a personal one, to which 
so far no reference has been made. The fact that it will 
fall to Sir Erie Drummond—who knows the disarmament 
question in every detail, who understands the French 
point of view as well as the British, who can never lose 
the broad international outlook he has exhibited through 
thirteen years at Geneva—to conduct the conversations 
With Signor Mussolini, whose special position at the 
moment everyone recognizes, may mean more than most 
people have so far realized. 


But the real vice of the diplomatic conversation 
method is that it means one more postponement of 
the day when some Government will have to summon 
up its courage and give a lead to the world. One 
Government alone—our own—could do it, and the duty 
is still shirked. A National Government is in power 
and it could unquestionably carry the country with 
it in a declaration that the German demand for 
equality, as set out in singularly temperate language on 
October 6th, is reasonable and must be conceded. The 
method of applying the principle—the question obviously 
arises whether equality is to be attained solely by general 
disarmament down to Germany’s level, or whether some 
rearmament up to other countries’ reduced 
countenanced much discussion, 
and it is only at Geneva, with its peculiar facilities for 
public debates and private conversations proceeding 
concurrently, that the discussion can be conducted with 
any hope of success. Even now the British Government 
could find means of giving the required lead, but there 
is all too much evidence that the Cabinet is disposed 
rather to welcome than otherwise the opportunity of 
evading the issue for another two months, 


German 


levels can be needs 


* * ay * 


The Opening of Parliament 

The King’s Speech is never intended to be an exhaustive 
forecast of the Government’s programme, and on this 
occasion we cannot find in it anything more than was 
already confidently expected. Disarmament (with timely 
reference to the “ machinery of the League of Nations ”’), 
India, trade agreements, unemployment insurance, hous- 
and are the more important features, 


ing gambling 
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On the subject of trade agreements, there was nothing 
to indicate that this included the long overdue. com- 
pletion of an agreement with Russia—a point which is 
very properly being pressed by the Opposition. A serious 
omission was the failure to include anything about 
unemployment—* Unemployment Insurance,” as Sir 
Herbert Samuel pointed out, being quite another matter 
than measures for providing employment. It appears 
that the Government still pins its faith to indirect rather 
than direct means of stimulating work. A third omission 
is the neglect of the report of Lord Amulree’s Licensing 
Commission. If a National Government refuses to face the 
questions there raised, from the principle of national 
ownership downwards, the inevitable and unfortunate 
effect is to make licensing reform a party issue. 
* * * ik 


The Newfoundland Scandal 

There is no burking the facts disclosed in the White 
Paper on Newfoundland. They portray the existence 
i a country which prides itself on being the oldest 
British Dominion of conditions worthy of the most venal 
of Latin American republics. Into the various strictures 
passed by the Royal Commission which sat under Lord 
Amulree’s chairmanship it is superfluous to enter. One 
comment which goes very near to the root of the matter 
is that there is virtually no regular Civil Service in New- 
foundland, but that as each political party obtains office 
posts are allocated to its supporters as part of a recognized 
spoils system. The business of getting the finances of 
the country straight again is going to be a considerable 
charge to the British taxpayer, who will certainly not be 
reconciled to the sacrifice unless there is some definite 
assurance that a permanent improvement will be insti- 
tuted. There is very little to be said for the separatist 
survival of this miniature Dominion with a population of 
less than 230,000 people. On every practical ground 
Newfoundland should clearly become a federated province 
of the Dominion of Canada. The mass of the population, 
a fine and industrious type, would undoubtedly benefit 
thereby. But Newfoundlanders will have none of that, 
and there is, of course, no means of compelling them. 

* * * * 


The Cortes Elections _ 

The Spanish electoral system is such that the com- 
position of the new Cortes will not be known till some 
time next week. But it is obvious already that the 
swing to the Right is more pronounced than anyone 
expected. The Accion Popular, under Sefior Gil Robles, 
now an outstanding figure in Spanish Parliamentary life, 
is much the strongest party so far, and though the 
elections for nearly half the 473 seats in the Cortes may 
have to be held again there is no prospect of the Right 
losing its advantage. The Socialists carried Madrid, 
but their position in the country as a whole has been 
greatly shaken, and in face of their electoral rebuffs 
they are not particularly eligible allies for the Radicals 
and other Republican groups. As to causes of the 
swing of the pendulum, one no doubt was the women’s 
vote, cast under the influence of a Church which had 
suffered severely at the hands of the last Cortes. That 
body itself, moreover, being elected on the morrow 
of the Revolution, was a good deal more to the Left than 
the voters tended to be after their emotions had died 
down. As to effects, a coalition of the parties of the 
Right may try to repeal some of the agrarian and 
anti-clerical legislation of the late Cortes. In that 
case the Left might attempt extra-Parliamentary action. 
Monarchism is not yet in the ascendant, but the elections 
have unquestionably encouraged the monarchists, 


—=—=— 
Italy and the League 
If it is difficult for foreigners to understand what the 
policy of Italy regarding the League of Nations is, that is 
probably because Italy has no clear idea of what her own 
policy is. Signor Mussolini’s own attitude is calculated 
to win him little respect. Criticism of the League js 
cheap and easy, and invites the comment that the League 
of Nations would be more prosperous and influential than 
it is if Italy had done more than ske has done to make 
itso. The League is to be discussed by the Fascist Grand 
Council in ten days’ time, and any suggestions regarding 
its reform from that or any other responsible quarter will 
command attention, It does not appear that Italy 
contemplates resignation from the League of Nations, but 
the attitude of mind which regards membership of the 
League as consistent with a perpetual belittlement of the 
League and all its doings commands little admiration, 
* * * * 
By-Election Lessons 
If the import of the swing of votes in the Rusholme 
and Stamford by-elections is not to be exaggerated, 
it certainly cannot be ignored. The one constituency 
is urban; there the Conservative majority has fallen 
in two years from 18,498 to 2,899. In the other, which 
is rural, the drop is from 11,640 to 1,787, on a larger 
poll than in 1931, National Government candidates 
can still get in, but if the tide of defection is a constant 
flow (which seems probable, though it cannot be proved) 
the time is near when they will lose seats instead of 
saving them. The real fact is that there is little in the 
Government’s programme to arouse enthusiasm, if 
little in the Labour Party’s to command confidence, 
Peace and disarmament is very nearly a winning card 
in most constituencies, but whether the average voter 
means peace through a precarious isolation or through 
a world-organization is a very vital question which 
there are no data for answering. Of domestic issues, 
housing and unemployment are still the chief. The 
2,000,000 men and women out of work can be made to 
bulk a good deal larger on the hustings than the 
600,000 restored to employment in the past year, 
* * * * 
Judge and Home Secretary 
In a contest between the judiciary and the executive 
it is generally desirable that the judiciary should gain 
the day, for an independent judiciary is the best guarantee 
for the defence of the liberty of the subject. The point 
at issue between the Home Secretary and Mr. Justice 
Macnaghten is a little obscure, for on the face of it there 
is nothing in the document which the Judge, dis- 
regarding Sir John Gilmour’s plea, read in open cout 
to lend any support to the contention that it was against 
the public interest to produce it. If the submission is 
that a statement taken by a police officer with a view 
to a possible prosecution ought not to be made use of 
for purposes of a civil suit, there is enough in the point 
to deserve further consideration, though where justice 
has to be done it is manifestly to be desired that all 
relevant facts should be disclosed. In this particular 
‘ase suspicions, for which there appear to be no founda- 
tion, would have been inevitably stimulated if the 
Home Office’s resistance to the subpoena of a_ police 
officer had been successful. 
* xx x * 


Tax Relief and Cuts 

The financial estimates are now being prepared and 
Mr. Chamberlain has before him an outlook far more 
promising than it was last year. The cost of unemploy- 
ment, it may be hoped, will be appreciably less than it 
has been. The benefit of debt conversion will be reaped 
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in full. The indirect taxes seem likely to yield an in- 
easing revenue, and if trade continues to improve a 
iter yield from all taxes may be budgeted for. We 
cal reasonably count on 6d. off the income-tax, and the 
demand for 1s. will be strong. But there are certain 
very strong claims for consideration which should come 
absolutely first, notably the cut on teachers’ salaries. 
The teachers have borne this reduction in pay 
yith what grace they could, but their grievance would 
assume serious proportions if income-tax payers were 
yelieved before their cuts were restored. We trust that 
the President of the Board of Education will put his case 
very firmly to Mr. Chamberlain, and not be content with 
the preparation of estimates on the present basis of pay. 
* * * * 

The United States and Russia 

The recognition of Soviet Russia by the United States 
js important first and foremost as the forging of a new 
jink in a world more inclined to disintegrate than to 
where. It is important secondly as the culmination of a 
gries of understandings which Soviet Russia has been 
systematically contracting in the past twelve months— 
vith France and Poland and Rumania, with Turkey and 
Pasia, and now with the sister-republic not only across 
the Atlantic, but, what in this connexion is more per- 
tinent, across the Pacific. Of course, the new agreement 
has a definite bearing on the relation of both countries 
with Japan, however much the Japanese may disclaim 
easiness regarding it. On all these grounds the Roose- 
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velt-Litvinoff pact is cordially to be weleomed. Russia’s 
fear of external attack has been genuine, however un- 
intelligible it may seem, and while it lasted it was a source 
of instability. The conclusion of the recent series of 
agreements ought to exorcise it finally. Estimates of 
the commercial value of recognition vary, but it is bound 
tobe considerable. America will secure orders that ought 
to come here, and the longer the conclusion of our own 
agreement with Russia is delayed the more we shall lose. 
: * * * * 

More Houses Built 

Sir Hilton Young is justified in pointing with some 
satisfaction to the improvement in the record of house- 
building during the last year; 169,100 houses were 
constructed by private enterprise (or 36,000 more than 
in the previous year), and 49,213 were completed 
by local authorities. He is entitled to claim that this 
is according to plan, since it is fair to remember that he 
maintained from the first that the removal of the com- 
petition of the subsidized house would encourage private 
building and lower the cost of construction. The cost 
has certainly gone down (just as other costs in every direc- 
tion have gone down), and many of the building societies 
and individual builders have been realizing that the 
present is a most favourable moment to go full steam 
ahead, But it would be a profound mistake to regard the 
position as satisfactory. There is a tremendous lee-way to 
make up, and it would be tragic if we failed to get rid 
of heavy arrears at this economically favourable moment. 
It has not ceased to be the duty of local authorities to 
prevent a shortage of houses within their areas; there 
are nearly 150,000 persons in the building trade out of 
work ; and houses built to let are as urgently needed as 
houses built for sale. 

* ** * * 

The Southward Drift 

The latest Ministry of Labour report showing the 
distribution of persons insured against unemployment 
proves that the drift from North to South and especially 
to the London area is still continuing. People who live 
anywhere south of a line drawn roughly from Bristol to 
the mouth of the Humber have, in most cases, no real 


conception of the meaning of unemployment as it affects 
the regions north and west of this line, where the great 
staple industries are situated. The transfer of workers 
from the stagnant region to the more active South and 
Midlands accounts for a great part of the increase in the 
latter of 754,000 insured persons during the last six years. 
The report indicates some of the recently established trades 
which are prospering and attracting workers. Many 
more such businesses will be started in the near future. 
Common sense suggests that greater pressure of induce- 
ment if not compulsion should be brought to bear to 
stop this stagnation in the North and overcrowding in 
the South. 
* * * ® 

The Cost of Keeping Alive 

The British Medical Association’s report on nutrition, 
discussed in more detail on another page, is a document 
of great human and social importance. All assistance to 
the needy, whether in the shape of covenanted benefit 
under the Insuranee Acts or of relief in other forms, 
is based on the theory that it should be sufficient 
to keep the body in reasonable fitness and health. 
The B.M.A. committee, taking, be it noted, a food-content 
of 3,400 calories daily as the minimum instead of the 
usual 3,000, puts the cost of the necessary dietary for a 
man and wife and three children under six at 19s. 3}d. 
at the lowest ; if the children are a few years older the 
figure will be about 22s. 6d. For purposes of comparison 
it may be recalled that a man with a dependent wife 
and three children draws in unemployed insurance 
benefit 29s. 3d., which has, of course, to cover all his 
expenses, (Ilis children probably get school meals as 
well.) The B.M.A. figures will no doubt be challenged, but 
out of the discussion provoked some fairly generally 
accepted conclusion should emerge. 

* * * * 
A Tax on Suffering ? 

Is insulin a chemical or a protein? If it is a chemical, 
it will have to pay a duty of 33} per cent. on import 
into Great Britain; if a protein, it will go on paying 
at the flat rate of 10 per cent. All the tribunal, which 
has had an application for the higher rate before it, 
has to decide is this point of fact; the Safeguarding of 


Industries Act has made all arguments based on 
humanity invalid. Two professors being called as 


expert witnesses, one immediately said chemical, the 
other protein. An impecunious sufferer from diabetes 
would no doubt have been gratified at the declaration 
that a 334 per cent. duty would not mean any rise 
in the price of insulin at all, as Britain only imported 
1 per cent. of what she consumed. But in that case 
why the demand for more protection ? 
* * * * 

Civil Aviation in War 

One of the many points left open in the British Draft 
Convention on Disarmament is the question of the 
abolition of military aviation, conditionally on a scheme 
for the internationalization of civil aviation being 
adopted. On a later page of this issue Col. Moore-Brabazon 
approaches the problem from a new angle, proposing 
so complete a differentiation in type between civil and 
military machines that the latter must always hold 
undisputed predominance. That would only be a 
step towards disarmament if the military machines were 
internationalized into a single air police force. It is for 
experts to pronounce on the practicability of the sub- 
stitution of the Diesel engine for the petrol engine, and for 
the community generally to decide whether it is prepared 
to accept in the interests of world peace the suggested 
limitation on the performance of civil aeroplanes. But 
the proposal is clearly worth canvassing. 
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The Dance of the Dollar 


HE pyrotechnic career of the dollar has left the world 
bewildered. Where will it stop? What is Mr. 
Roosevelt trying to do? How does it all affect this 
country’s business ? Questions such as these are insistent 
and demand some attempt at least at an answer. In 
March last, President Roosevelt inherited the governance 
of a bankrupt State. It was bankrupt, not in the sense 
that Government obligations were not being met, but in 
the really much more vital sense that the vast bulk of its 
internal debtors were unable to honour their bond. The 
intermediate debtors, like the banks, were temporarily 
insolvent because their credits were frozen, and their 
credits were frozen because thousands of farmers who had 
borrowed in order to buy land and implements with 
wheat at anywhere from $1.00 to $2.00 a bushel, and 
other prices in proportion, could not pay a cent on their 
mortgages with wheat at less than half a dollar. It is 
difficult for a predominantly manufacturing and ereditor 
country like our own to realize the overwhelming magni- 
tude of the debt problem among primary producers at 
times of great fluctuations of prices. President Roosevelt 
may have been inconsistent in utterance, but he has been 
unswerving in purpose ; in the words of his announcement 
of October 22nd in connexion with the new gold-buying 
policy, ‘“‘ It is definitely a part of our policy to increase 
the rise (of prices) and to extend it to those products 
which have as yet felt no benefit. If we cannot do this 
one way, we will do it another. Do it we will.” 

The abandonment of the gold standard had automati- 
cally secured a certain rise of prices, but it was clearly 
inadequate. The $3,300,000,000 public works programme 
was a gigantic attempt to drive up prices by increasing 
buying power; the N.R.A. codes sought, among other 
aims, to do the same thing by raising wages all round. 
For the moment, the mere expectation of success was 
enough. By July so forceful was the upward movement 
of prices that the President was constrained to notify the 
World Economic Conference that exchange stability was 
not going to stand in the way of the “American price-rise. 
However, the movement that drove up prices throughout 
the summer was better grounded in hope than in fact. 
Higher pay-rolls were found in practice to re-emerge very 
hesitantly as larger spending, and the N.R.A. system 
began to creak with strikes, protests and evasions. The 
voice of the inflationist was heard in the land. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers, however, anxious as they are to 
encourage active circulation, have been shrewd enough to 
realize that it is much safer to let the public inflate for 
you than to do it yourself. Just as the symptom of de- 
flation is a flight from goods into money, so the symptom 
of inflation is a flight from money into goods. Unfortun- 
ately for Washington, rumours of impending inflation, 
which had been effective in the early summer, were now 
but the echo of “ Wolf, Wolf!” Something else was 
neeced to persuade the people to regard spending as a 
better outlay for their money than cash reserves. 

Here, then, is the key to the gold-buying programme. 
An apologist for the Roosevelt policy might argue like 
this. ‘ Dollar prices of commoditics are low because 
gold prices are low. Hence by raising the dollar-price 
of gold we will raise the dollar-prices of commodities. I 
am aware that the reaction of the exchange rate on 
the ratio of internal prices to external prices is slow and 
dubious, but if the public realize what our object is they 
will perceive that the dollar is going to be worth less 
and less in terms of commodities, so they will hurry 
on with their too sluggish spending and _ prices will 
consequently rise.” If that actually were the way in 


which the policy worked, the outside world would hay, 
little cause for complaint. American prices would “i 
as fast as the American dollar fell, so that world peies 
far from being driven down by the keener competition s 
American products, would benefit by the ine 


: : Tease( 
buying capacity of a prosperous America. Unhappily 
it is not at all the same thing to have a falling exchang, 

g 


because internal prices are rising as to have a rising 
internal price level because the exchange rates are falling, 
We need not go back to the bloated inflations of Germany 
and Austria to realize that in the latter circumstances the 
exchange depreciation outruns the rise of prices, Tp 
unmistakable intention of the American Administration ty 
debase the dollar in terms of gold, and thereby in terms of 
commodities, has persuaded the American capitalis, 
not to buy commodities but to buy gold and foreign 
currencies. Moreover, although the markct is not vet 
insensitive to oflicial changes in the buying price 
of gold, speculation has consistently overrun officia| 
decision. 

Hence the American Administration is directly re. 
sponsible for very little of the loss of gold suffered py 
the Bank of France in the last three weeks. The cause 
rather has been that financiers have fled the dollar to seek 
refuge in the france, and then have fled the frane jy 
favour of gold. A certain amount of capital not of 
American origin has also quitted France. Paris, how. 
ever, is not exposed to any equivalent of the forces that 
London had to face in 1931, for, if every france of foreign 
short-term funds were withdrawn from Paris, the Bank 
of France would still have plenty of gold. ‘The danger 
to the gold standard is of another kind, namcly, a flight 
of French capital and an internal drain of gold resulting 
from the panic of the small investor. Hence it is the 
French Chamber rather than the American Administration 
that has the future of the frane in its hands. 

The misfortune for us is that amid all this uncertainty 
and distrust of currencies the strength and stability of 
the pound attracts both American and Continental 
money to London, driving up the value of sterling 
beyond the point justified by our capacity in international 
trade. The pound has risen in value in terms not merely 
of dollars but also of franes. With the various cur- 
rencies at their present relative levels, we are undoubtedly 
unduly handicapped in trade, and the United States is 
unduly favoured. The fall of the dollar has confronted 
dealers in commodities not merely with uncertainty, 
but also with the prospect of enhanced American con- 
petition, and prices have fallen in anticipation. Between 
the first and fourth weeks of the new policy the sterling 
value of the dollar fell by 12 per cent. Meanwhile, 
American commodity prices rose by only 0.7 per cent., 
and British commodity prices fell by 0.5 per cent. The 
movement in sensitive markets was much greater. 

It is easier to perceive the dangers than to devise ways 
of meeting them. To ask the authorities in control of 
the Exchange Equalization Account to combat. the 
fall in the dollar is to bid them gamble against a further 
depreciation. It would, in fact, mean taking risks with 
public money which we would certainly not take with 
our own, Again, to take special 
American “exchange dumping” would be to expose 
ourselves to a similar retort from every country in 
relation to whose currency the pound is itself depreciated. 
The present speculative phase, we are entitled to hope, 
will not last long. If, when it is over, the American 
policy is found to have been successful in raising internal 
prices, we shall have cause to be grateful to Mr. Roosevelt, 
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for the stagnation of American markets is the greatest 
single handicap to a revival of world trade. With the 
president’s main purpose there is and always has 
heen general sympathy in this country. But he is 
moving blindly in uncharted seas with an impressive 


weight of experienced financial opinion—made a little 
more impressive still by the almost inevitable resignation 
of Dr. Sprague—against him. In those circumstances 
it is impossible to view the outcome of his policy without 
grave anxiety. 


The Future of Liberalism 


HE public. and even the politicians, have refused to 
be greatly excited by the decision of the Samuelite 
Liberals to cross the floor of the House of Commons 
and enter into formal opposition, The move has been 
for some time foreseen, and is no more than a final 
act in a gradual process of separation. The moment is 
not ideal. In the absence of some fundamental cleavage 
there is no ideal moment for such a step. But the Liberals 
have been steadily voting against the Government, 
and it is obviously irrational in such circumstances 
that they should be sitting where their presence implies 
support. In the opinion of most of Sir Herbert Samucl’s 
followers the appropriate time for formal opposition 
was the moment when he resigned from the Government 
after the Ottawa Conference. Others, looking back 
further, complain that when he entered the National 
Government he omitted to secure explicit pledges as 
the price of his support. But that is to forget the 
nature of the occasion. Either there was a national 
emergency or there was not. If there was, it was not the 
time for haggling over terms; if there was not, there 
was no reason for entering the Government at all. From 
the purely party point of view, events have proved that 
Mr. Lloyd George was more discreet than Sir Herbert. 
A sense of self-preservation has no doubt determined 
the action of the Liberal Party quite as much as discontent 
with the Government. If the party is to live and fight 
elections it must maintain its separate identity and 
declare its own policy.. But can it? Is there room 
for it between the Scylla of the Conservative alliance 
and the Charybdis of the Labour Party ? The divisions 
which have never ceased to weaken it sinee 1917 
have not been healed by the nation’s crisis in the last 
two years, and the Labour Party continues to draw 
to itself the sympathy of the young and enthusiastic 
who look towards the Left. The splendid achievements 
of the Liberals in the past are to the rising generation 
no more than a memory entombed in history. Theirs 
was the party which enfranchized the masses, reformed 
the Poor Law, pushed ahead with the Factory Acts, 
established Free Trade, provided free elementary educa- 
tion, abolished sectarian privileges, supported small 
nationalities abroad, favoured peace and disarmament, 
legalized the rights of trades unions, and initiated Old 
Age Pensions and State Insurance. Theirs was the 
moving force which created the freedoms we now take 
for granted and the social services which make life 
tolerable for the masses. 

But all this is history. The splendid record is uni- 
versally admitted ; but, it is said, the work has been ac- 
complished. The Liberals have put their contribution into 
the common stock, and all are able to enjoy it. Their 
work of propaganda and conversion is complete. Most 
of the Conservatives now participate in the ideals which 
were once distinctively Liberal, and are now simply 
British. Great Britain has become a Liberal country 
spreading Liberal ideas throughout the world and, in 
the main, disposed to favour Liberal policies at home. 
So far as the Leftward movement in social reform is 
concerned, have not the Labour Party stepped into the 
Shoes of the older party, and can it not generally be 
counted upon to go one better in promising social advan- 
tages to the poor ? 


This view of the matter is only superficially true, but 
it is so specious as to be capable of doing much damage 
to Liberal candidates. What is not sufficiently realized 
is that the Labour movement is by no means just an 
extension of the movement that began with Liberalism. 
In two respects it is fundamentally different. Firstly, 
though there has always been much in common, so far 
as cssential ideas were concerned, between the Liberals 
and such men as Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson, 
Labour took a definite turn away from Liberalism when 
it committed itself to the trade union organization. 
It was not that the Liberals were much less sympathetic 
with the trades unions or with the workers who composed 
them. The difference lay in the fact that Labour 
accepted the trade union organization as its virtual 
overlord, and in so doing repudiated the supreme over- 
the whole. From the first 


lordship of nation as a 


moment when the Labour Party came into being it 
committed itself to a sectional course. It rose into 


its present powerful position on the impetus of class 
feeling; it could never rise above the necessity of 
considering the class interests to which it owed its 
money no less than its votes; and therefore in emer- 
gencies it could never stand before the world, like the 
Liberal Party of old, as the true representative of the 
whole British nation. 

That is one reason why the Labour Party, as consti- 
tuted today, is incapable of filling the place once occupied 
by the Liberal Party. But there is a second consideration 
which makes it even more unlikely that it can fill 
that place in the future. The Liberals led the way 
in social reform, moving on from stage to stage of 
It stood for evolution, not revolution ; 
for ‘mending, not ending”; it never threatened the 
abolition of the existing order. The Labour Party, 
on the contrary, is more and more inclining to the policy 
of the ‘‘ clean slate.’ Its intellectuals, indeed, taunt the 
Liberal Party with having bolstered up the ‘ Capitalist 
Democracy ” by throwing as many sops as were available 
to the discontented masses ; now they must give place 
to the Socialists who, abandoning the ameliorative process, 
intend to make a clean break with the past. smashing 
‘apitalism, and substituting a new system. Labour 
is not prepared to continue the work of the Liberals. 
Its task is revolutionary. 

If, then, it were indeed the case that the Liberal Party 
is to be extinguished, it would be a misfortune of the first 
magnitude ; for it would mean the substitution of 
a party leaning towards revolution and class legislation 
in place of a party whose function it has been to lead 
the vanguard of social reform on the basis of the existing 
Can the liberal elements within the Conservative 
Surely 


organic change. 


order. 
Party take over these old Liberal functions ? 
this would necessitate either their breaking away from 
the Die-hard Right, in which case they would become 
the Liberal Party under another name, or remaining 
with it, and so leaving the country with no alternative 
but extremist Socialism. 

Liberalism, as a distinct force, is needed as a generous, 
imaginative but reasonable opposition to Conservatism. 
Its programme and _ policy, as enunciated by its 
leaders today, are frankly disappointing and uninspiring, 
and are not likely to win young recruits or even hold 
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the middle-aged stalwarts. But the Liberal spirit 
‘annot be killed by the fatigue of its leaders or the 
dullness of its party organizers. The generosity, 
the initiative, the constructive imagination which have 
inspired it in the past are not only needed, but we believe 
are not extinguished, among the people today ; and it is 
inconceivable that these qualities, which are necessary 
to a vigorous national life, should be excluded from 
Parliament, Such dynamic forces are as essential to 


i, — 


the well-being of the country as the more static force 
of Conservatism. Both are needed. If the Likea! 
Party, under its present organizers, is incapable of 
survival, then another Liberal Party, under the same 
or another name, will have to be created. But better 
far that men capable of leadership should make use of 
the existing party, and give articulate expression to the 
reality of Liberalism in terms of living ideas and indis. 
pensable programmes, 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


WONDER if anyone’s reflections, except my own, have 

been stirred by the announcement of Mr. William 
C. Bullitt’s appointment as American Ambassador at 
Moscow within ten days of the announcement of Mr, 
E. F. Wise’s sudden death. At the Peace Conference, in 
1919, a junior member of the British Delegation and 
a junior ‘member of the American Delegation—I 
saw a good deal of both of them—were both working 
in their different ways to persuade their respective 
chiefs to establish contact with Bolshevik Russia. One 
was Wise, the other was Bullitt. All the limelight fell 
to Bullitt. He was sent off to Moscow by Col. House, 
brought back Lenin’s terms to Paris, breakfasted with 
Mr. Lloyd George, was made the subject of a passage 
of arms in the House of Commons, failed to get his 
policy adopted, and resigned on that and other grounds, 
It has taken Bullitt fifteen years to see his aims realized. 
Wise began to reap his harvest early in 1920, when re- 
presentatives of the Russian Co-operative Society were 
sent for to Paris to discuss the beginning of trade rela- 
tions. Since then Bullitt has played many réles. There 
are elements of undeniable brilliance in him, but there 
was much more solid stuff in Wise—whether one agreed 
with him or not. 

* * * * 

Augustine Birrell will live in English Ietters long after 
he is forgotten in English politics. He was a great 
Liberal, one of the characteristic figures of Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Government of 1905, but fate was hard 
on him. His Education Bill came to grief on the religious 
issue, and the Dublin Rebellion of 1916 happened when 
he was Chief Secretary. The Bill is buried in oblivion, 
but a good many people, I imagine, still remember the 
anecdote with which he introduced it, about the child 
stopping him in Battersea Park to ask the time. There 
always was something to remember—usually just the 
‘turn of a phrase—in a speech by Mr. Birrell, just as 
there is a turn of words that sticks in memory in almost 
every essay in Obiter Dicta and the other volumes. (My 
own quotation would be from the one on Dr. Dodd, 
author of Sermons in Prison, who was subsequently 
removed from prison and taken to the place from whence 
he came and there hanged by the neck until he was dead.) 
The ninth decade was beginning to leave its signs—about 
five months ago I got a letter ending, “ I can no longer 
write. No gusto left in me ’—but it can hardly be a year 
ago that I heard its writer deliver a speech sparkling with 
all those tropes and epigrams that have added the term 
“ Birrellism” to the English language. 

* * * * 

You get your opinions—at least a good many million 
people do—from the paper you seek them in. About the 
Newfoundland business I thoughtlessly supposed there 
was only one opinion to hold. A Royal Commission had 
attributed the bankruptcy of this toy Dominion to gross 
extravagance and waste, to job-farming and the spoils 
system and every other gross defiance of the canons of 
decent government. That seemed fairly decisive. For- 


tunately, before my views had quite crystallised ] hap. 
pened to notice the leader in The Daily Mail, headed 
** Helping Newfoundland.” There is approval of “ lend. 
ing a helping hand to the Dominions in hours of extreme 
difliculty ’; it is observed that Newfoundland’s 
“ troubles ” have been aggravated by a series of years of 
unprofitable fishing and by the catastrophic fall in prices 
throughout the world; it is added (in black type) that 
there are already signs of improvement. Of the possi- 
bility that Newfoundland’s rulers have had anything 
remotely to do with her plight no hint or suggestion; 
nothing so uncharitable. Altogether, misfortune has 
fallen on the deserving island and it is right and proper 
that Great Britain should lend a hand “ till conditions 
improve.” After all, who helps Newfoundland helps the 
Grand Falls pulp mills, established there by Lord North- 
cliffe to feed the Daily Mail with cheap newsprint. 
* * * * 


A peer of my acquaintance who took fit and proper part 
in his (second-hand) robes in the ceremony of the opening 
of Parliament on Tuesday was divided between a profound 
admiration of the majestic pageantry and a certain sense 
of the contiguity of the ridiculous to the sublime, as 
represented by the spectacle of the Marquis of London- 
derry solemnly sustaining a wand topped by a red cap, 
and Lord Hailsham (cedit armis toga) no less resolutely 
grasping the great two-handed Sword of State. But 
what the Cap of Maintenance which Lord Londonderry 
bore means no one can tell me—not even the all but 
omniscient Oxford Dictionary, which has _ gloomily 
to confess that the origin of the term is obscure. Yet it 
must have some origin, and have meant something once, 

* * * * 

That very valuable body, the Church Assembly, could 
no doubt find worse things to talk about than the cockles 
of the heart, to which it devoted some little time at its 
closing sitting as the result of the Bishop of London’s 
reference to the calorific effects of aleohol on those organs 
—a physiological assumption which a medical participant 
in the debate flatly denied. But no one seemed to feel 
it necessary to explain what the cockles of the heart were. 
Yet what, in fact, are they? A cockle, of course, is a 
shell-fish, or as zoologists prefer to term it, a bivalve 
mollusc. And the heart is shaped like a cockle. But 
why the plural? Human beings only have one heart. 
It is a perplexing subject, and I should counsel Bishops to 
eschew it. 

x * * * 

There is no reason why we should not take a leaf out of 
Sovict Russia’s book, as well as anyone else’s, if there 
seems to be one worth taking. And I am inclined to 
think there is. The new decoration, in the form of a 
medal for “ technical conquest ” has surely the germ of 
an idea in it. I happen to have before me an invitation 
to a reception, with the usual ‘‘ Decorations ” in the 
corner. They will all be war decorations no doubt. Yet 
why ? Is achievement in the arts of peace worth no 
visible recognition ? JANUS. 
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Flying in Peace and War 


By Col. J. T. C. MOORE-BRABAZON, M.P. 


[Colonel Moore-Brabazon was the first Englishman to fly in England, and 


winner of the 


* Daily Mail” £1,000 prize in 1909.] 


N the last issue of The Spectator the Master of Sempill 
| outlined what in his view would be the most impor- 
tant developments in aviation in the next ten years. His 
predictions are important and interesting, for ten years 
;a considerable chapter in the history of aviation. We 
must remember that it is only just over twenty years since 
fight was evolving from a byword for impossibility to 
an actual fact. My complaint with regard to aviation 
today is that, as a result of the War, the whole subject 
has become too much wrapped up with the military side— 
in fact the inventors of flight are in danger of being 
cursed by the world in that they have introduced the 
strongest and most powerful weapon for war ever in- 
vented, rather than blessed for introducing a means of 
quick communication for the benefit of mankind. It 
rests With those who have the direction of human affairs 
in their hands in the near future to decide what effect 
this great invention is to have upon civilization. 

As we look around today we see, of course, the building 
of strong Air Forces by each independent country, and 
yet the very significant fact is evident that there is no 
defence against aircraft except in counter-offensive, so 
that it would seem that the only reply to one big Air Force 
isanother. And for this very reason competitive building 
inarmaments of this type becomes the obvious method of 
dealing with a difficult situation. 

The more consideration one gives to this subject the 
more one is driven to the inevitable conclusion that much 
as we dislike it, and great as the difficulties are today, 
vet the air (from the military point of view) must neces- 
sarily one day be internationalized. From the moment 
when that oeccurs—and I doubt very much if nations are 
yet in the mood to do it—there would be an international 
police force in existence which could stop the ascendancy 
and bullying of any Power in the world, as the older Ser- 
viees cannot operate with success if they have not, first 
of all, gained supremacy in the air. 

This is looking a long way ahead. Let us examine the 
civil side of aviation and see what hope lies along that line. 
Here are one or two points which stand out as wholly 
good. One of them is the private flying that exists in the 
light aeroplane movement. Here the citizens of indi- 
vidual countries are taking to flying in a praiseworthy 
way and getting an enormous amount of pleasure and 
enjoyment out of it with no very great risk. Women also 
are helping with this extraordinarily sound means of 
transport. I feel, however, in my bones that modern 
aeroplaning—even with the best light type of machine—- 
is still a little difficult for the man-in-the-street, and if 
ilying is ever to become really popular and almost to sup- 
plant the light car, which, as a result of its mere numbers, 
is defeating its own mobility, something safer and handier, 
something where a slight mistake in control does not lead 
to the cemetery, is wanted. In this connexion I welcome 
the advent of the autogyro. I think this has immense 
possibilities as a run-about, and undoubtedly very soon it 
will be able to rise very nearly vertically like a helicopter, 
which will diminish the necessity for vast aerodromes. 
Even today it can come down in very restricted spaces. 
I look upon this as the run-about of the future, feeding 
the big acrodromes from which the big air-liners of the 
world will start. I do not think it will displace these, 
but it will certainly act as “ feeder ” to them. 

In this connexion let us look at what is happening 
With regard to commercial aircraft. Here, I think, we 


are met with a position which looks satisfactory, but 
which is, in fact, far from it. There is no country in 
Europe which is running commercial aircraft on any 
other basis than as a reserve for its military air force. 
The subsidies that have been paid by all countries for 
commercial aviation are nothing but grants for potential 
military machines, and it is due to this that there is 
fear in the hearts of the peoples in Europe. They do 
not know what are the potentialities of these machines, 
which can so easily be changed from civil to war. uses. 
Germany, for instance, is a great offender. She possesses 
highly developed internal means of communication 
without leaving the ground, and yet her commercial 
aviation development, all subsidized, is intense, obviously 
due to the fact that, because she is deprived of military 
machines, she is anxious to see in the air many 
commercial machines which she knows can be used 
for other purposes in wartime than the locomotion of 
citizens. 

Is there anything that can be done to put this to 
right ? I know perfectly well that in a subject of such 
technical possibilities and of such changing types as 
aviation it is diflicult to give an answer that will last 
for ever. I put forward this solution, and let it not be 
lightly dismissed. Lay it down, internationally, today, 
that no civil aircraft is to operate with a petrol engine, 
but that they are to use Diesel or in more general 
terms “heavy oil” engines. ‘This would give 
first of all a great fillip to economy in running air 
lines—and might probably enable them to pay—it 
would also help them from the point of view of safety 
in ease of fire. It is indeed obviously the right thing to 
do, but nobody does it because an aeroplane fitted with 
a Diesel present circumstances, would 
never have the ‘ performance” of one fitted with a 
petrol engine. That is the reason I advocate it. I 
do not want civil aircraft with superb “ performance.” 
I want to see civil aircraft develop along purely economic 
lines, so that they are self-supporting. The moment 
they have to “fly by themselves ” a real divergence 
of type from the military machine must occur. It is 
exactly what we want to happen. 

If we go on as we are today—if an analogy can be 
—we are seeing passengers foing to 
In ships, 
and the 


engine, Im 
9 


made with the se: 
America in ships like the ‘ Queen Elizabeth’. 
the divergencies between the naval craft 
mercantile marine is very marked in every way, and 
it is high time that something occurred to civil aviation. 
The only real example of divergency of type from the 
military has been provided by our own Imperial Airways. 
They deserve—although they have their faults—a 
pat on the back for the fact that they have divorced 
civil aviation from military, with the result that 
practically alone among the air-lines of the world they 
can continue without a subsidy on at least the London —- 
Paris route. 

If, as I suggest, no civil aircraft were allowed to use a 
petrol engine it would give to the war-like machine 
using a petrol engine a tremendous superiority in speed, 
climb and manoeuvrability, so that civil aircraft could 
only be used in the case of war with very great dis- 
advantage and could very easily be knocked out and 
destroyed by the war machines. If this could be effected, 
the capacity of the military machines to deal quickly 
and effectively with civil aircraft used as bombers at 
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the outbreak of any war would be decisive.. It only 
wants the internationalizing later of these war machines 
to lead to a stable world peace and then a real develop- 
ment along useful lines for aviation. At present the 
position leads nowhere except to fears and_ possible 
clash. 

In this plan, I believe, lies the real solution of some of 


as 
our present world troubles, combined with a development 
of the civil side of aviation which can result in nothing 
but good to all nations concerned. Technical advanen 
will no doubt be made along both the military side and 
the commercial side, but unless some bold constructive 
policy is introduced now, aviation is likely to become ‘ 
curse rather than a blessing. 





The Future Life: Is There Evidence for Survival? 


By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON 
[Professor G. Elliot Smith will write next week on “The Origin of the Myth” 


S there a future life? I believe nine out of ten people 
I would hesitate if they were asked this question sud- 
denly. Yet most of them would be shocked if, instead of 
being asked the question, they were merely told that they 
had no belief in immortality. The very word has become 
sacred through its connexion with the Christian religion, 
and the immortality of the soul is a doctrine. But soul 
is a word which may have many meanings. Some think 
that human beings are composed of body, soul and 
spirit; others that the soul is the same thing as the 
spirit, and others again that there is only the body with 
its normal and abnormal equipment, and that soul is 
but another word for the imaginative function of mind. 
Those who think we possess a soul and spirit or only 
soul, do not find it difficult to believe in its immortality ; 
the existence of the soul is vague to them, and the con- 
ception of immortality need not be too definite and may 
shade into a belief in the permanence of Life as a whole. 

But the question, “Is there a future life?” should 
mean ‘ Is there a future life for me or any part of me ; 
do I live on with the consciousness of myself; do I 
remember? Do [I still love?” I have never quite 
understood why belief in the future life of the individual 
should always be taken to imply belief in immortality of 
the individual. I suppose it comes about because death is 
such a tremendous barrier that if we get past it we feel 
perpetual life surely lies before us. It is really a childish 
idea that perpetual life as we are now is to be our fate—it 
would be a dreadful one—as foolish as for a young man 
to believe that he would always be young and. never 
change. This delusion, by the way, is quite as common 
as the other. 

Let us for a moment examine the question of a future 
life and not confuse it with immortality, which is quite 
different, though closely connected with it. I, personally, 
believe that when my body finally decays and drops into 
death, the * 1°’ who is aware of life, who remembers and 
who loves, is still in being. And I believe this because of 
another conviction I possess—namely, that we are 
creatures caught in the process of evolution, and that 
we are dimly becoming aware of our changing con- 
stitution. A great many functions of our body operate 
beyond our consciousness ; for instance, we cannot watch 
our digestive powers, the formation of our blood, or the 
generation of life in our offspring. We know these things 
happen; we have learned something of the mechanism 
of such happenings, but we are not conscious of the 
directive energy. I see no reason for supposing that these 
unconscious processes are confined only to the life of the 
body as we know it. Why should there not be a life of 


the mind—or the soul, or the spirit—of which we are 


equally unconscious? Considering that the whole of the 
material tissue in which we are wrapped changes in every 
seven years, and considering that nothing can be more 
disparate than a small squeaking baby and, say, a grown 
man of science or a great divine, I cannot feel it impossible 
that other invisible processes may be in action, and that 
we are gradually emerging from one form of existence 


into another. Consciousness, of course, is the nodal 
point. There is not much interest in living on, if we 
have no consciousness that we are living on. 

If we reflect on the extraordinary implications of ony 
day to day consciousness, the power to stand outside 
and watch ourselves, the struggle for moral betterment 
as well as material knowledge, the godlike quality of 
imagination and speculation, the inexplicable contempt 
of danger and death, the heroism of sacrifice, the miracy. 
lous nature of disinterested love, it beeomes more difficult 
to believe in éxtinetion than in continuance—at least 
it does so for me. What is it that constitutes a personality, 
not merely the expression of it but the thing itself? 
Is it the eyes, the hair, the hands, or any attribute of 
the body, however it may be influenced by the body? 
Is it something we can handle, or see, or hear ? Is it 
palpable or visible? Personality is none of these things 
taken separately. Not even is it the sum of them, 
though each item may express personality, just as their 
combination expresses personality. Of course the mech- 
anistic theorists would not admit that personality is 
more than the result of purely material combinations; 
they would aver that imagination and vision, heroism 
and love, are all due to the balance of glands and certain 
elements in the blood. It seems as if they incessantly 
confuse the expression of personality with personality 
itself, just as religious believers often confuse the symbol 
with that which is symbolized. 

We are beginning to suspect that our mind is in 
control, however unconscious, of our physical processes, 
and to realize that the powers of the mind extend beyond 
even unconscious functions ; that a portion of the mind 
can sometimes gain access to all sorts of know. 
ledge beyond its conscious range. I do not make 
such a statement without warrant. There is a mass ol 
evidence available pointing to super-normal or super: 
powers. It is admitted by everyone who 
studics the matter that enlarged powers exist, such 
as knowledge of events at a distance, or of events in the 
past unknown to the percipient, and even of events in 
the future, the most disturbing and controversial of all 
these extensions of power. As to this last sufficient 
evidence has not yet been accumulated to secure general 
acceptance, though I believe that will gradually happen, 
For the existence of other abnormal powers of the mind 
there is a great weight of evidence. Such gifts or powers 
are far more common than people imagine, and even il 
there were only a very few people who possessed them 
in each generation, they would still have to be accounted 
for. We are beginning to understand that cach one ot 
us is greater than he knows, that we are composite 
beings only feebly represented by our bodies. — This, 
of course, even if admitted, is no proof that the person 
ality lives on after the body dies, but it at least demon 
strates that the personality is greater than the body: 
it stretches beyond the frontiers of the flesh, it is some- 
thing larger and more powerful than the body, it lives 
outside and beyond the body, and the possibility that 
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personality, mind, soul, call it what you will, outlives 
the body is brought definitely nearer. 

When we add to the general considerations the evidence 
accumulated by psychical research, the case for survival 
gows stronger. There is not only the large number 
of people who testify to evidential communication with 
the dead, but there are the more impersonal investigations 
which demonstrate design and direction presumably by 
discarnate minds ; such evidence as is afforded by book 
and newspaper tests and cross-correspondences, showing 
deliberate and organized direction by some mind operating 
through different automatists who are unaware, in the 
case of cross-correspondences, of the general meaning 
of their contribution*. 

J have purposely left to the end the testimony of so 
many religions and great religious teachers. Is_ this 








tes re 

*It would take far too much space to explain further, but 
published evidence can be read and tested (though there is a 
great deal which cannot yet be published) in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Paychical Research: 31 Tavistock Square. 





huge consensus of belief to go for nothing? Are the 
utterances of the saints and prophets and of Christ 
not to be admitted as evidence at least of the intuitions 
of mankind ? Join these to the discoveries of psychology 
and psychical research and the cumulative effect on 
many minds seems irresistible. Immortality it is useless 
to try and demonstrate, or even imagine : but continuity 
of existence in what we call the past, present and future 
is a different matter. It is not on survival after death 
that we should concentrate our thoughts, but on recog- 
nition that we are already spirits, growing, developing, 
moving onwards, now and in the future. Spiritual 
life is our possession here and at this moment of time ; 
we are spirits now, indestructible by any material forces, 
and before us lies fresh life in ever changing and, we may 
hope, developing conditions. To some of us it secm; 
as if this belief is drawing nearer to the normal con- 
sciousness and that its recognition will profoundly affect 
human thought. 


The United States of Europe 


By The Rt. Rev. J. H. 


HE League of Nations is founded on the assumption 
that all the peoples of the world have rights and 
responsibilities that every nation is bound to recognize 
and respect. It envisages a world-order within which 
every nation may develop its own cultural life in security. 
But it is open to question whether the gulf between 
separate nations and the human race is not too great 
whether in fact the League of Nations would not be 
stronger and more effective if subordinate organizations 
were developed to deal with local problems, leaving the 
League free to concentrate on matters that are, or are 
in danger of becoming, of world-wide — significance, 
Frontier readjustments, economic relations and many 
other matters primarily with European 
international arrangements might be more satisfactorily 
dealt with at a conference of European Powers than 
inan Assembly of nations to many of whom these things 
are of very subordinate interest. The ultimate authority 
of the League would have to be protected, but in view 
of the many and varied links between the European 
Powers and the extra-European world, there is little 
danger of their closer association leading to a detach- 
Kurope from the Kurope — 
Russia, which may be regarded as definitely 
cultural 


connected 


ment of world-order, 
excluding 
detached from the European system 
unity to which Greece, Rome and the Christian Church 
have all contributed. Part, but only part, of this 
cultural inheritanee has become the common possession 
of the whole civilized world, but much of it remains 
still distinctively Kuropean. Kurope has probably given 
to Asia and America as much of her cultural traditions 
her special task in the 


has a 


as they are able to absorb: 
new age which is opening will be to protect the spiritual 
values that she has inherited. These values are chal- 
lenged both by Bolshevism and * Americanism,” for it 
ismainly the most ignoble aspects of her many-sided 
life that America has been able to export. 

Anything like a Federation of Europe is entirely out of 
the question, but some kind of loose Staatenbund, akin 
in its constitution to the League of Nations, would 
foster the development of a European consciousness, 
znd promote a sense of common interests and responsi- 
bilities that would be a powerful influence for peace. 
The Jack of this constitutional machinery is leading 
to the formation of groups like the Little Entente 
wnd the Four Power Pact. What is needed 
machinery that can draw these groups into a common 


is some 


B. MASTERMAN, 


BISHOP OF PLYMOUTH 


organization, founded not on sectioral interests but 
on the belief that it is only through union that Europe 
can protect the trusteeship of those spiritual values 
that belong to her Christian inheritance. It is not 
impossible that the dissociation of the League from 
* parochial ” European problems would meet one of 
the main objections of the United States, and that the 
Soviet Republie might be more willing to come into a 
League whose outlook was more distinctively world- 
wide. 

It may be objected that if Europe is to have a sub- 
ordinate constitutional machinery, other claims may be 
made for local self-expression, Why not? South 
America is moving gradually towards a kind of loose 
confederation, and it is important that this shall be 
within, and not outside, the League of Nations. An 


Asiatic League of non-aggression is among the possi- 
bilities of the future. There is actually already an 


example of something like federal unity within’ the 
League of Nations in the British Empire. The domestic 
affairs of the Empire are its own concern, but that does 
not prevent the constituent nations of the Kmpire from 
taking a leading part in the work of the League. The 
break-up of the British Empire into a collection of 
independent States would be no gain to the League of 
Nations, European 
States into a permanent alliance necessarily be a loss, 
To the smaller nations of Kurope an organization in 
which their status would be protected would be preferable 
to any attempt to restore the hegemony of the Great 
Powers which was Metternich’s solution of the problem 


nor would the gathering of the 


of European self-expression. 
Is all this practicable ? 
seems even less hopeful than it did some years ago, 
when M. Briand’s effort broke down in face of Europe’s 
complete unresponsiveness. But the Nazi movement 
is founded, not on a repudiation by the German people 
of its place in the European family of nations, but on 
resentment at being treated as the bad boy of the family. 
Italian Nationalism has never quite lost the idealism of 
Mazzini, who looked beyond Italian unity to the unity 
of Europe, and there are some signs that the policy of 
France is becoming less self-centred and more European 
in its outlook. It is at least possible to hope that the 
period of national self-assertion through which Europe 
has been passing may be drawing near to its end, and 
that the time may be near when the peoples of Europe 


At first sight, the outlook 
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may be willing to consider the saner and_ nobler 
alternative of co-operation. 

It is not suggested that Europe should return to the 
system of Congresses by which the relations of the 
Powers were regulated during the nineteenth century. 
Such Congresses were necessary for adjusting rival 
claims in a community of nations that had not acquired 
the habit of co-operation. If the League representa- 
tives of the European nations could meet at regular 
intervals in friendly conference for the purpose of 
removing possible misunderstandings and renewing their 
recognition of the responsibility that Europe owes to 
humanity, a new sense of comradeship might gradually 
arise in place of the distrust and rivalry that make 
Europe today a menace to the world. For centuries 
Europe has been the home of the war spirit ; now she is 
‘alled to lead the peoples of the world into the way of 
peace. Only thus can she regain the moral leadership 
that has been shaken by the Great War. A community 
of nations that has to call in the rest of the world to help 
in setting its house in order can never hope to commend 





a 


& after 
awakened 


its ideals to the younger nations that are feclin 
some spiritual foundation for their newly 
national consciousness. : 

Religious divergencies have done nearly as much as 
national rivalries to obscure the Significance of the 
European tradition, but it is easy to underestimate the 
extent to which European civilization still rests On a 
Christian foundation. By its assertion of the inherent 
value of the individual, Christianity has always chal. 
lenged the doctrine of the omnipotence of the State 
and kept the cultural life of Europe in contact with 
moral and spiritual values. ‘The restoration of a common 
European consciousness is the only effective safeguard 
against the reversion to paganism which finds expression 
in the setting up of tribal gods to whom national self. 
assertion is an acceptable offering. The conditions that 
underlie the struggles of Hildebrand and Innocent I] 
‘an never return, but under the changed conditions 
of modern life Europe is still called to save its owy 
soul, which it has nearly lost in its effort to gain the 
whole world. 


The Scottish Herring Fishers’ Plight 


By Sir MURDOCH McKENZIE WOOD, M.P. 


HE herring fishing industry, which has been an 

important source of Britain’s wealth for hundreds 

of years, has fallen on evil days. It was very prosperous 

before the War. Since then fishing after fishing has 

ended in failure, and thousands of Scottish and English 
fishermen are asking if their industry is doomed. 

During last century the herring trade made great 
strides. In 1811 Scotland cured 90,000 barrels; in 
1907, 2,500,000 barrels—a barrel weighing about 3 cwts. 
The exports at one time went largely to the West Indies, 
where they were used to feed the slaves, and to Ireland, 
On the emancipation of the slaves depression overtook 
the industry and continued till the ‘forties, when, to quote 
a Scottish Fishery Board report, “‘ the economic measures 
of Sir Robert Peel induced Russia and Germany to 
become bigger customers of this country.” In_ these 
two countries, in fact, pickled herring, usually eaten 
raw with potatoes, has been one of the chief foods of 
the peasantry. 

A hundred years ago the boats used by the fishermen 
were open, and only two generations ago did they begin 
to be fully decked. About thirty-five years ago the 
steam drifter came into general use. Its mobility gave 
it a great advantage over the sail-boat, which rapidly 
disappeared or was converted into a motor-boat. At 
the end of the War an official report said : ‘* The Scottish 
fleet of steam drifters now consists of close upon 1,000 
vessels, valued at £4.500,000, and manned by over 8,500 
men.” Last year the number had fallen to 770, of an 
average age of 28 years. New building has practically 
ceased, and the flect is dwindling fast. During the War 
about 1,150 (English and Scottish) drifters were on 
service with the Navy. 

Herring fishing is carried on somewhere round the 
British Isles all the year round. In any one year the 
same boat may be found at Buncrana in the Irish Free 
State, the Isle of Man, the Firth of Clyde, anywhere along 
the west of Scotland from Oban to Stornoway, Orkney, 
Shetland, or anywhere down the east coast to East 
Anglia. In the summer the boats are widely spread over 
a dozen recognized herring ports in the north of Scotland. 
In the autumn the greatest concentration of the year 
takes place off East Anglia, where practically the whole 
flect fishes in an area of about twenty miles square. 
Apart from the fishermen, the pickling industry in 


Scotland before the War gave work to 38.000 men and 
women, of whom nearly 13,000 were women gutters, 
Despite, therefore, the considerable quantity of her- 
rings consumed at home, the industry is an export one, 
Loss of foreign markets spells ruin to it. Better salesman- 
ship and improved methods of dealing with the fish 
might greatly increase home consumption, but these 
things are beyond the control of the fishermen, who 
surely must be held to have done their part satisfactorily 
in supplying herrings on the quay at a farthing each. 
Such palliatives would, however, leave the problem of 
markets still unsolved. Everything appears to have 
combined to increase the industry’s difliculties. Eeo- 
nomic nationalism, exchange restrictions, the impoverish- 
ment of former customers, the fact that the limitation of 
agricultural products from Northern Europe into British 
markets has left these products at home to compete 
with imported herring, retaliation for our tariffs and 
quotas on white fish, and political friction—all have con- 
tributed to the net result, which is strikingly shown by 
the following figures : 
Ccrep Herrincs Exrortepd BY GREAT Briraty. 
Barrels. 
.. 2,442,000 


1,728,418 
$80,000 


Annual average of 1911, 1912, 1913 

9 59 1927; 1928, 1929 
Total in 1932 ai rae = 
If these 1932 figures represent anything like the per- 
manent position to which the industry must in the future 
adjust itself, there will have to be a drastic cutting down, 
and thousands of fishermen and fishworkers will have to 
seck employment elsewhere. 

The industry is not ready to accept defeat. Many 
advocate the substitution of a smaller and cheaper motor- 
boat for the steam-drifter, whose coal bill and running 
costs are high. This looks like turning back the hands of 
the clock. But while in any case some reduction of 
expenses is urgent, all are agreed that the future depends 
upon the extension or recovery of foreign markets. Mr. 
Runciman’s trade agreements with the smaller Baltic 
States have been of appreciable assistance. The German 
Government has recently been encouraging a home herring 
fishing and curing industry with direct financial assistance 
and by (last year) trebling their duty on cured herring 
imports. Poland is a large potential market, but her 
desire to sell coal to Norway has induced her to take more 
of her requirements in herrings from that country. 
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Of the bigger markets there remains Russia, which 
(including the Succession States) took from us before the 
War about 1,000,000 barrels a year. Russia holds the 
key to the position. “It is fully expected,” said the 
scottish Fishery Board at the end of the War, “‘that in 
future the Russian demands will absorb all the pickled 
herrings produced in this country without any difficulty, 
provided the economic and political troubles now prevail- 
ing can be solved.” - 
Russia knows the strength of her strategic position, 
and she is making the most of it. Since the War she has 
hought, or refrained from buying, our herrings, not so 
much according to her needs—she can satisfy those in a 
wav with the cheaper and inferior Norwegian product— 
but in order to fortify her political position and support 
her requests for credit facilities. The first Labour 
Government proposed in 1924 to give her a loan. The 
proposal came to nothing, but, between its announcement 
and the defeat of that Government, Russia came into the 
British herring market, bought largely, and gave the 
fishermen their one really good year since the War. 
Whatever her motives may have been, she showed them 
what she could do. At the 1929 election they voted 
unanimously for the “ re-opening of the Russian market.” 
Improved relations with Russia brought her again into 
the market in 1931. In the summer of last year she 
bought a block of 100,000 barrels, and at the beginning 
of last Kast Anglian fishing negotiations were proceeding 
for a further similar purchase, when, following the 


Ottawa agreement, the British Government denounced 
their Commercial Treaty with Russia, which immediately 
broke off negotiations and has not bought a herring from 
us since. 

Recently arrangements have been made to restrict the 
cure so as not to exceed the estimated market capacity. 
The barrels cured in East Anglia in 1931 were limited to 
426,000 and last year to 335,000, as against an unrestricted 
cfre of 732,000 in 1930. This year the limit of safety 
was believed to be almost reached a fortnight ago, though 
the number cured then was less than 300,000. An urgent 
appeal was made to the Government, who were asked to 
buy, or assist others to buy, 50,000 or 100,000 barrels to 
be held out of the market meantime in anticipation of 
their being sold to Russia after the signing of the new 
trade agreement. Such an addition to the season’s cure 
would have permitted the continuance of the fishing at 
full strength for a further week or so. The Government 
did not accede to this request. Curing operations were 
thereupon discontinued after some 320,000 barrels had 
been filled, and the Scottish boats, which comprised two- 
thirds of this season’s fleet of about 1,060 vessels, left for 
home. They have had another disastrous year, and their 
hopes have again been dashed to the ground. Meantime, 
Russia makes no move. The worse the plight of the 
fishermen the greater the value to her of the pawn which 
circumstances have placed in her hands to strengthen 
them in the trade agreement negotiations which are still 
dragging wearily on. 


The Least Man Can Live On 


By OUR MEDICAL 


HE hygienic aspects of dict have lately attracted a 
good deal of public, as well as scientific, attention. 
We know much more about the essentials of dietetics 
than was known a few decades ago; and we realize that 
the problems arising are far less simple than they were 
iormerly assumed to be. Not unnaturally, in the light of 
the nutritional horrors of post-War Central Europe, 
doubts have arisen as to the ability of many unemployed 
and poorly paid workers to purchase even the minimum 
of food needed by their families for the maintenance 
of health and reasonable fitness. The M.O.H. for Hammer- 
smith not long ago reported, as a result of an examination 
of the budgets of a number of working-class families, both 
employed and unemployed, that there is, in many cases, 
after rents are paid, a surplus left over for food, clothing, 
heating, lighting and other necessities less than half the 
minimum needed to maintain bare healthy existence. 
But in the absence of startling surface evidence of mal- 
nutrition, it has been diflicult to decide to what extent 
these doubts and presumptions are justified. Discussion 
has been unsatisfactory and inconclusive, largely because 
of the absence of reliable data. Thanks to the enterprise 
and the public spirit of the British Medical Association, 
certain basic facts are now clear. 

Karly this year, the B.M.A. appointed an expert 
Nutrition Committee to determine the weekly minimum 
expenditure upon food-stuffs necessary for the main- 
tenance of health and working capacity. The report o. 
this committee has just been issued*; and it would be 
difficult to overestimate its value. It should be in the 
hands of everyone engaged in the administration of the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, every member of a 
Public Assistance Committee, and of every employer who 
has any regard for the well-being of his workers. It is 
easy and interesting reading, and occupies but 15 foolscap 





*As a special supplement to this week's issue of the British 
Medical Journal 


CORRESPONDENT 

pages of print. Having summarized the essential and 
generally accepted facts of dietetic physiology, the 
report proceeds cn the basis of these facts to tabulate in 
detail a series of suggested rations for a single man, 
for individual children of various ages, and for families 
of various sizes and constitutions. The prices quoted for 
the several foods are based on figures supplied by a 
number of Medical Officers of Health in different parts 
of the country ; the prices obviously being the lowest 
that obtain in the poorer quarters of our towns. Thus, 
beef is priced at 6d. a pound, bacon at 6d. a pound, 
fish at 5d., and butter at 10d. When it is stated that, 
in the suggested adult ration, provision is made for 
spending on fresh fruit and green vegetables but one 
penny daily, on tea a halfpenny, and on butter less than 
a halfpenny, it will be realized that small allowance has 
been made for wastage or for mismanagement. Yet, 
assuming that the foods are bought at these prices, the 
committee finds that the minimum weekly cost of the 
necessary foods for a man, wife, and one child aged 
eight is just over 14s.; whilst the minimum cost for 
and three children under 6 works out 
at 19s. 44d.—the cost being some 3s. more if the ages 
of the children range from 6 to 12. Anything short 
of this must, inevitably, involve some measure of 
malnutrition. 

It was not part of the Committee’s reference to 
determine whether malnutrition is or is not widespread 
among any section of the community ; and, accordingly, 
we find in the report no direct expression of opinion on 
this matter. But no one familiar with economic conditions 
in the poorer parts of almost any industrial town in the 
country—and the conditions in very many of our villages 
and country districts are not essentially different— 
‘an be unaware of the great and frequent disparity 
between individual purchasing power and the bare 
nutritional cost of health, as here defined. 


a man, wife 
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Two Double Beds 


SS 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


IGNORA ZORZI, clothed in the newest and _ blackest 

of widow’s weeds, her face eclipsed by a flowing 

crépe veil, was visiting her husband’s grave for the 

first time. She was journeying to the cemetery by tram, 

and was escorted by her lawyer, Signor Gattica-Mei, an 

old friend of the deceased, and himself a widower of 
three years’ standing. 

The widower’s appearance was impressive. With his 
frock coat, his shiny top hat, his black gloves, his wavy 
black hair (perhaps a trifle too black), his long chin 
carefully shaved, his high shoulders and rigid neck, 
he seemed, literally, to be stiffened in grief; he bore 
the look of austere gravity suited to the occasion. 

Each was carrying a wreath: she for her husband, 
he for his wife. 

The tram stopped. The first to dismount was the 
widower; he stood in the road, almost at attention; 
like a soldier, his hand raised to assist the widow. 

But the widow, hampered as she was by her long skirt 
that twisted round her ankles, her tight gloves and 
high heels, her crépe veil that obscured her vision, not to 
mention her wreath, didn’t see his proffered hand, 
and anyway didn’t want it. Stepping from the tram she 
caught her heel on the step, and fell almost on top of 
him, in a bundle. 

“Ass 1”? she hissed at him furiously through her teeth. 
“ Haven't you any eyes? Can't you see that my hands 
are full?” 

“T was only t-trying to help you,” 
mortified. 

“Tchah! ... Don’t argue! Show the way.” 

“Bere . along here .” he said timidly, pointing 
io a winding path up a hillside. 

Straightening their shoulders and composing their 
features to the required solemnity, they fell into step ; 
walking slowly, very slowly, with eyes looking blankly 
in front of them, and holding their wreaths very carefully, 
they paced mournfully upwards, towards the gates of 
the cemetery. 


he stammercd, 


In this very cemetery, not three years back, Signor 
Gattica-Mei had constructed, for his wife and himself, 
a double grave. It was composed of twin plots, side by 
side, each with a fine marble slab, the whole prettily 
surrounded by a border of flowers, and enclosed by 
a low wall of imitation lava. 

It was immensely effective. His poor friend, Mommo 
Zorzi, who was now dead, had been greatly struck by it. 
He had thought it delightful. In fact, when they had 
visited it together on All Souls’ Day, he had decided 
then and there, without any delay, to order an exact 
replica for himself and his wife. 

“My dear fellow,” he had said, “it’s charming ! 
... And so original! . . . Charming, charming . . 
D’you know what it reminds me of? You'll never 
guess. Why, it’s exactly like a double bed! ...” 

A double bed. Precisely. And in fact, Signor 
Gattica-Mei, a methodical, precise man in everything 
that he did, had placed his defunct wife in the right- 
hand plot, so that he, in his time, should have her on 
his right, precisely as he used to, in their double bed at 
home. 

On his wife’s slab he had put the following epitaph : 

Here lies 
MARGHERITA GATTICA-MEI 
An exemplary wife, she awaits in peace, 
HER HUSBAND 


Vor his own slab, to be inscribe: later, he had composed 





another, with considerable care. 


wit He had rejected the 
“ Here lies,” which perhaps was rather convention,| 
more especially when repeated. His own epitaph shoulj 
have the note of simplicity. He would put, very briefly. 
ee 
ANTONIO GATTICA-MEI 
rejoined his wife. 


How right it was! How it filled the ears and satistied 
the eyes! And in fact while composing it he had felt 
quite irritated at that gap for the date. It would haye 
looked so complete, so symmetrical, if the date too had 
been there. 

For poor old Mommo Zorzi, whose funcral arrangements 
he had undertaken, as was his duty as his best and 
oldest friend, he had composed an epitaph that was 
really perfect. He wished he had thought of it before, 
for his wife. But it was always like that. Everything, 
somehow, improved with reflection, became better and 
better. That “ awaits in peace, her husband ” that he 
had composed for Margherita, seemed now rather cold, 
rather ordinary, in comparison with the warm affection 
of Zorzi’s : 

Here 
Gerolamo Zorzi 
awaits 
HIS FAITHFUL SPOUSE 
who shall sleep beside him. 

Not a word had he said to the widow about. this 
epitaph. He had kept it as a surprise for her. But all these 
days since the funeral he had hardly restrained his 
impatience. He was longing to show it to her, to receive 
her thanks and her praise, which frankly he considered 
he deserved. Well, now, at last she would sec it. 

He led her towards the grave, expectant. Having 
knelt for a moment in prayer, she deposited her wreath 
at the foot of the slab. Then, lifting her veil very slowly, 
she began to peruse the epitaph. To his amazement she 
turned on him, pale and frowning ; her lips were trembling 
and a big wart on the left side of her chin was twitching 
violently, a sign, as he well knew, that she was in the 
prey of violent emotion. 

After an oppressive silence he ventured, very timidly : 

“Nice? . . . Don’t you think so?...” 

Her reply came like two pistol-shots : 

“Later! At home!” 

Again she looked at the epitaph 
at it—then burst into tears. 

The widower eyed her dubiously. These tears were 
genuine! Her face behind her black-edged handkerchief 
was convulsed, her body was shaken with sobs... 
Slowly and carefully with two fingers of his right hand he 
abstracted his own handkerchief from his sleeve, and 
with his left removed his gold-rimmed pince-nez ;_ then 
slowly wiped his eves, first one, then the other. 

The effect on the widow was cataclysmic. She scemed 
really to explode : 

“Vout. she shrieked at him, “ You? . On 
no!... not you! ... That’s really too much!” And 
she blew her nose very violently. 

* B-but . w-why ?...” he stammered. 

“Tater! At home!” she repeated. ‘ D’you expect 
me to discuss it here, in public ? ” 

‘“* B-but I thought .. . IT imagined... 

He looked, perplexed, at the epitaph; and his eves 
came to rest on the “ Faithful Spouse”... H’m!... 
Well, perhaps! ... H’mm!... And yet, after all, 


took a long, long look 
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— 
what was Wrong ? Those phrases were deco rative, were 
the proper thing. They were conventional phrases, 
hallowed by use, like poignant grief, regret to 
announce,” desirable residence,” &c. . . . But certainly 
he had never thought-—— 

«Later! At home!” repeated the widow, for the 
third time. 

And with an impatient gesture she sent him off, to lay 
his own wreath on his wife’s tombstone. 

She, with hands clasped in front of her, stood there, 
very silently, contemplating her husband’s grave ;_ while 
a crimson rose, already waning in a vase near the marble 
dab, seemed to droop its head bitterly, in grief for poor 
old Mommo Zorzi. 

A ‘ - ° 3 é 

But the lawyer, Gattica-Mei was The 
widow was not worrying in the least over the “ Faithful 
Spouse,” as he had ingenuously supposed. On the con- 
trary, she admired it. She knew very well that those 
phrases were decorative, and were written, not for the 
dead, but for the vanity of the living. Ah no, what she 
minded was the “sleep beside him’; those words 


mistaken. 


seemed a menace... 

Now what on earth had the lawyer been thinking of 
when he wrote them? Did he really imagine that he, 
and she, both of them alive, and free, were to remain 
bound for their lives to those two epitaphs, to that 
absurd idea of symmetry, that conception of double beds ? 
Well, if he did he was queerly mistaken! . . . What did 
he take her for? Did he really suppose that for the sake 
of that “‘ awaits in peace her husband ” and that “ sleep 
beside him,” that she, Teresa Zorzi, would graciously 
consent to remain his mistress, so as later to be buried, 
in fact to “ sleep ” beside her late husband ? — while he, 
Gattica-Mei, should be buried with his “* exemplary wife ” ! 
Ah no, my dear man !—No, NO, and again, no... 

She, a respectable woman, had been persuaded, had 
heen forced to live a lie (with pain and anguish she'd con- 
sented). She had lived a lie while her husband was alive, 
heeause she couldn’t help it... . Well, now she’d had 
had enough of it. Did the lawyer expect that for the 
sake of those double graves, those idiotic double beds, 
she would consent to continue that lie? Ah no, my dear 
Gattica-Mei! That lie about the “ faithful spouse ” was 
how unnecessary .. . 

She, a respectable woman, had deceived her husband— 
had been forced to deceive him, in his lifetime ; was she 
still to deceive him now that he was dead ?—now, without 
rhyme or reason, except for the stupid reason of those 
Preposterous ! Absurd, utterly absurd ! 
Her honesty, her dignity, her decorum forbade it. Her 
mind was made up. In future, she and the lawyer should 
live separately—honestly and respectably ; or else, to- 
gether, honestly and respectably, joined together by the 
Church and the Law. 

The discussion that ensued was long and acrid. 

It was opened by Gattica-Mei. He began by assuring 
her that never, not even for an instant, had he cherished 
those malign thoughts she had imputed to him. If she 
had entered, even a little, into the conception of those 
graves for married couples without issue, she would see 
at once that those two epitaphs had come naturally, of 
themselves, a natural consequence of the premiss. 
Wha-a-at!!... The conception in itself was absurd? ... 
Ah no! That, no! ... Ah no, certainly not! . 

* Absurd, absurd, absurd,” she interrupted, repeating 
the word three times with hot irritation. ‘‘ Just think 
for a moment,” she added, “ just think! Your ‘ exem- 
plary wife’ is to await you ‘ in peace ’—Your exemplary 
Wife! . . . Well, don’t foree me to say what I'd rather 


double graves ? 


not . . . You know, and J know, the life she led you! - 
we both of us know how ‘ exemplary’ she was.” 

** But what has all that got to do with it ?” 

“* Be quiet ! Let me speak! . . . Did she ever under- 
stand you, that poor Margherita? And didn’t you come 
to complain of it to me ?—to Mommo and me ? 

Ey oss ao 

“ Be quiet! Let me speak! . . . And didn’t you fall 
in love with me? And I with you ?—because I, too, 
was never understood by my husband . . . But you, 
you had scruples, and were faithful to Margherita till she 
died, and I respected your scruples. I ought to have 
done the same—been faithful to Mommo till he died, 
However, that’s past—what’s done is done... We 
have to think now of the present . . . Your wife is dead 
and my husband is dead; we are both of us free. As 
you know, I’m a respectable woman—as respectable as 
Margherita, as yourself, as Mommo. And now—do you 
hear ?—I wish to be married. Your wife—or nothing! 
Your epitaphs are simply a joke.” 


And the wart on her chin twitched for a full five 
minutes, from her intense irritation. 
Signor Gattica-Mei was wounded to the core—by her 


scorn, but still more by her ridicule. A punctilious, 
methodical man, who took himself seriously, it was in- 
conceivable that a person should ever make fun of him, 
or of anything that he did. Absurd? It was she who 
was absurd. What more absurd, more utterly unreason- 
able, than this idea of marriage? It was all so unneces- 
sary. His wife was dead, her husband was dead ;_ there 
was no one to deceive! Why change? Why not go on 
as before? The whole thing would be a terrible upset. 
His life as a widower had suited him so exactly—he had 
slipped into it so easily and naturally. What a pity to 
change it! . And then, what about the graves 
those two graves, up there in the cemetery ? What about 
the epitaphs ? And the symmetry? ... And then, 
if they married she would lose her pension. True, it was 
a mere trifle. But all the same, what a sad pity to lose 
it! . . . The whole idea was capricious and unreasonable. 

But the widow was adamant : 

* Your wife—or nothing!” 


After eight months of arguments 
The widow was 


and pleading, he 
ceased to visit her. amazed. A week 
passed ; then two; then a whole month passed without 


word or sign from him. The widow was frantic. The 


situation was unendurable. She must do something. 
But what? Should she write to him? Should she 


manage to collide with him in the street, as though 
accidentally ? Should she go boldly to his house and 
confront him? She was throwing on her clothes with 
the intention of rushing to him at once when his servant 
arrived begging her to immediately, for his 
master was dangerously ill, with inflammation of the 


come 


lungs, and was asking for her. 

She flew to his bedside, torn cruelly by ‘remorse, 
oppressed by the blackest forebodings. That he was 
dangerously ill was clear at once. He was sunk into his 
bed, gasping for breath, with death at his elbow. — For- 
getting decorum, forgetting appearances, she stayed 
with him night and day, without a moment’s respite, 
fighting for his life. 

When he rose from his bed he was bent and trembling. 
Gone were his martial step, his military bearing: he 
was the shadow of himself. But with the warm weather 
he improved. At last, when he was well enough to take 
the air, leaning on her arm, he begged her to hurry and 
arrange their marriage. 


His house was ready to receive her. Nothing had 
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been changed since Margherita had left it. On the other 
hand, there was her own house. Nothing had been 
changed since Mommo had left it. Which of the two 
should they occupy ? But remembering his weak con- 
dition she decided to humour him. She would sell her 
own house and live in his. As to the furniture, she 
would select the best bits from both houses. 

This, in fact, is what she did ; and they were married, 
His health improved rapidly till the end of the autumn. 
But with the first days of winter he had a relapse, and 
he knew that his end was near. Where would his wife 
bury him ? 

He was racked till the last moment by an insoluble 
problem—the thought of those two graves up there in 
the cemetery. A profound resentment against his wife 


had seized on him. Why had she insisted on this 
marriage—this stupid, unnecessary marriage? . . 


Married to her could he now lie beside Margherita ? 
. . . And she, married perhaps 
husband, could she lie beside 
was to happen to his epitaphs ? . 
he asked her the question. 

“But why?:.. Why 
she cried, interrupting him. 

He turned on her a look of hatred : 

“But DPve got to think of them—my time’s getting 
short. You’ve got to tell me—and now.” 

“ But you're better 
Let’s talk of something else... 

He began muttering sullenly ; 


tomorrow to a third 
Mommo? ... What 
. At last, in despair, 
think of 


those things?” 


. youll soon be well. ... 
be) 


Sa 


“Such a lot of expense . .. such a lot of trouhj 
... and what for? ... It was all so nice ! : 
Why change ? ... And those graves 
metry ... the epitaphs... ” 

He was thinking of the one he had written for himse 
which he kept in a drawer of his desk: “ On .. 
Antonio Giattica-Mei rejoined his wife.” 


oak | 
. + @ tthe sym. 


i 


A day or two after his death she found it. She read 
it; re-read it; then threw it on the floor and stamped 
on it. 

“His wife” indeed! . . . In-deed! .. . “p,. 
joined his wife ’—rejoined Margherita? . . . But sj 
was his wife... Married to her. (Teresa), did }p 
imagine she would tolerate his lying with Margherita» 
But if not there, then where ? 

Where? Why, of course, with her first husband 
with Mommo ... Her two husbands together, and 
both of them hers, and hers alone, for ever .. , 

So the “ faithful spouse” that Mommo Zorzi was 
awaiting to sleep beside him was the lawyer Gattica-Me! 
... While the “exemplary wife” was left 
double bed, awaiting, in peace, her husband. 

The husband she was awaiting would be the doubk 
widow! She, Teresa, would have to lie with Margherita, 
in the left-hand side of her bed... . 

Two husbands. Two wives. Like this, at least, the 
symmetry would be saved. In this poor Gittica-Me 
could rest content. 


In hey 


Rhine and Danube 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


HE Romantics foisted the Rhine on us and for some 
reason, in spite of all the anti-Romanticism of the 
present day we have not wholly rid ourselves of their 
superstitious admiration for this river. Which is remark- 
able, for the Rhine is totally unsuited to the taste of 
today. Its defects are most easily shown up by a com- 
parison with the Danube, a river superior to it in every 
respect. 

The qualities of the Rhine are, I imagine, the following : 
it is a large river flowing through a gorge, at any rate in 
its more familiar part ; the hills on its banks are covered 
with vines which produce good wine; it has endless 
ruined castles to which all sorts of legends are or can be 
attached. Now the Danube can claim to possess all 
these qualities in a single stretch of twenty miles, that 
namely which is called the Wachau, and which runs 
from Melk to a point about thirty miles above Vienne, 
There are here, it is true, fewer ruined castles, and 
the wine is not so good as on the Rhine. On the other 
hand the river is bigger and grander, and of the legends, 
some are more romantic, like the Nibelung associations 
at Melk, others more authentic, like the Richard Coeur 
de Lion Saga at Diirnstein. In addition to this the 
Wachau has two advantages over the Rhine. Its 
villages have the charm of cighteenth-century rusticity 

of attractive colour-wash, of elegant stucco work 
and of Baroque statues in niches or market place — 
whereas the hard Rhenish village has usually only the 
purely Romantic appeal of some remains of town walls 
or of mediaeval houses. Secondly, the 
Wachau has on its banks three of the great monasteries 
of the Austrian Baroque: Melk, perhaps the grandest 
of all Baroque exteriors, which stands sentinel at the 


over-restored 


northern end of the gorge ; Diirnstein, an ideal example 
of the style adapted to a small scale; and Gédttweig, an 
unfinished wonder standing 709 feet above the river, 


But if the Danube can present all the advantages of 
the Rhine in this one short stretch, elsewhere it can 
offer beauties undreamt of on the Rhine, for the Danube 
is full of surprises. Who, for instance, on crossing it 
at Regensburg would guess that twenty miles higher up, 
instead of flowing through a plain, it had indulged in 
the joke of cutting a gorge through a ridge of obstructing 
hills? And this gorge, though only four miles long, is 
shut in not with mere hills, like the Wachau or the Rhine, 
but with continuous, sheer, grey rocks, 100 or 150 feet 
high, dropping straight into the river. And as_ usual 
one end of the gorge is guarded by a Baroque monastery; 
what dominates the other end is best left unmentioned. 
Below Passau again the Danube flows through fifty 
miles of gorge of vet a different kind, this time with 
neither vines nor rocks, but steep hills covered with 
pines, beeches and silver birches, behind which there 
stretches a high undulating plateau of pasture land 
broken up by fir woods, with a village capping every hill. 

But the Danube is not always dramatic. It can also 
play at pastoral, and by no means its least attractive 
part is that section from Regensburg to Passau, where 
it flows through the flat fertile Lower Bavarian valley, 
with only an outline of hills to the north. This stretch 
of river produces effects of trees, sky, whitewashed 
houses and onion-domed church towers unattempted 
by the Rhine. 

The long and the short of the matter is that the Rhine 
can score only one aesthetic point over the Danube, 
namely, a numerical superiority in ruined castles and 
mediaeval houses. An for it is therefore 
essentially a romantic feeling for the Gothie and for the 
picturesque. 


admiration 


But even these tastes can be satisfied in 
moderation on the Danube, and the other advantages of 
this river are so numerous that only incurable Romantics 
with a passion for Hock will really be satisfied on the Rhine 
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Schacht und Luther 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


ER die obige Ueberschrift liest, wird meinen, dass 
es sich bei dem zweiten Namen um den ehemaligen 
Reichsbankpriisidenten Hans Luther handle, der gegen- 
wartig der Botschafter des Neuen Deutschland in 
Washington ist. Dieser Eindruck wiire indessen un- 
richtig. Gemeint ist vielmehr Martin Luther, der grosse 
Reformator. Der Leser wird staunen, denn was hat 
der gegenwirtige Leiter der Reichsbank Hjalmar Schacht 
mit Martin Luther zu tun? Offenbar so manches, denn 
der Reichsbankpriisident hat neulich ueber den Namens- 
genossen seines Vorgingers anlisslich des Geburtstages 
des Reformators am 10. November im Deutschen Lyzeum- 
Klub einen sehr beachtlichen Vortrag gehalten. Sein 
Thema hatte Dr. Schacht unter der Ueberschrift “‘ Martin 
Luther als Deutscher ” formuliert. 

Die Formulierung des Themas macht klar, dass Herrn 
Dr. Schacht daran lag, besonders die deutsche Eigenart 
des Reformators nachzuweisen. So fuehrte er aus, dass 
yon der rein kirchlichen Tat Luthers aus gesehen sich 
die Konstatierung einer deutsch-politischen Wirkung 
ergibt. Die Reformation, die im _ wesentlichen eine 
deutsche Leistung gewesen sei, habe das geistige Wesen 


anderer Linder, z.B. der nordischen, entschcidend 
mitgestaltet. Sie sei vor allem aber in ihrer geistigen 


Auswirkung ein unerlisslicher Schritt zur deutschen 
Einigung hin gewesen. Denn die Kraft und die Einheit 
der Deutschen hitten immer dann auf dem Tiefpunkt 
gestanden, wenn bei ihnen cine Orientierung zu der 
hierarchischen Ordnung der lateinischen Kultur hin 
geherrscht habe. Der Redner gab zu, dass diese gewagte 
These einen interessanten Diskussionsgegenstand fuer die 
Historiker abgeben kénnte. Was die Zeit Luthers 
anbetrifft, so sei jedenfalls die Gefahr ‘des Internationa- 
lismus und des Universalismus fuer die Deutschen 
besonders gross gewesen. Luthers Verdienst sei, 
durch sein kirchen-politisches Wirken, das dem deutschen 
Volkstum zu Gute kam, auf lange Zeit gebannt zu haben. 

Die Wirkung auf das deutsche Volkstum als eine 
bewusst von Martin Luther gewollte wies Dr. Schacht 
durch Zitate nach, z.B. den Ausspruch: “ Meinen 
Deutschen bin ich geboren, ihnen diene ich.” Das Wort 
“deutsch,” das in jener Zeit sprachlich noch nicht in 
sehr hohem Kurswert stand, wurde von ihm immer 
wieder gebraucht, wie ueberhaupt das sprachliche Werk 
Luthers als ein Kernstueck seines deutschen Wirkens 
anzusehen sei, naimlich nicht nur durch die Bibelueber- 
setzung und den Katechismus, sondern auch durch seine 
Reden und seine Kirchenlieder. 

Dr. Schacht gab u.a. auch eine Schilderung der wirt- 
schaftlichen und sozialen Auswirkungen der lutherischen 
Iehre. Er erzihlte, wie Luther die bittere Not der 
Armen und den Luxus der Reichen erkannt und den 
Wucher bekiimpft habe, und wie er gleichzeitig mit 
grésster Tatkraft fuer obrigkeitliche Ordnung und 
Selbstzucht ecingetreten sei. Luthers Einstellung zum 
Zinsproblem kennzeichnete der neuzeitliche deutsche 
Finanzmann durch den folgenden Ausspruch des Re- 
formators: ‘* Ein billig Gewinn ‘ist es, dass man von 
zwanzig Pfennigen einen habe. Aber der schiindliche 
verfluchte Geiz ueberschreitet gar die Schnur und Mass ; 
jetzt will man fuer einen Pfennig zween haben, ein 
Pfennig muss zwei Pfennige dazu gewinnen, drum ist 
auch kein Segen Gottes dabei.” Dem heutigen Devisen- 
politiker seien Luthers Worte aus dem Herzen gesprochen : 


sie 


“Gott hat uns Deutsche dahin geschleudert, dass wir 


unser Gold und Silber muessen in fremde Liinder stossen, 
alle Welt reich machen und selbst Bettler sind.” 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24th. 

2.30 Delight in Poetry: P. H. B. Lyon, Headmaster of Rugby, 
to Children ae es ae -. ay ae 

Manners and Customs in Music: Sir Walford Davies 
7-30 Scientific Research and Social Needs: Prof. Julian Huxley 
9 B.B.C. Concerts of Contemporary Music 1.—Suite for 
seven instruments, and “ Pierrot Lunaire ”’—poems of 
Albert Giraud spoken with musical accompaniment, both 
works by Schénberg .. ¥3 a ae “? ee 
9-30 The Modern Columbus: S. P. B. Mais speaking from 
Seattle, after a journey through Oregon a 3 
10.50 Two Shakespeare Sonnets, read by Margaretta Scott .. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER a25th 

7.5 Anywhere for a News Story—The sinking of the ‘Sontay ’ : 
Thomas Grant, An official war photographer's adventure 
7-30 Leeds Symphony Concert: Conductor, Barbirolli—Jelly 
d’Aranyi and Orchestra in Tchaikovsky Concerto—also 
Elgar and Delius o — BP Zo 

9 The Second News. Half an hour of variety in news 
10.30 Oxford University . Chicago University—a Transatlantic 


debate 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 26th. 
2.40 Nonsense Verse: read by Douglas Woodruff 
4-50 Recital of British Organ Music: Dr. Harold Rhodes 
5-45 Chamber Music—Quintette Instrumentale de Paris 
by Beethoven, Cyril Scott and Pierné : 
8 Religious Service from the studio—Rev. Edward Shillito 
9.5 Carolare—Hymn singing from John Wesley’s Chapel, 
Cardift as re ae it UE = ae 
9.5 Sunday Orchestral Concert—Marcelle Meyer and _ the 
B.B.C Orchestra: Conductor, Adrian Boult, Music by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Elgar : a 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27th. 
6.30 Boyhood in Industry—I. An Engineer : T. A. Waterhouse 
6.50 New Books : Desmond MacCarthy. . 4 as 
7.5 Economics in a Changing World: S. King-Hall .. 
7.30 The National Character—The Merchant: Arthur Bryant 
8.45 Opening of Birmingham Municipal Bank by Prince George 
—Speech by Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain - “4 
9 Piano Recital : Eduard Steuermann ne Pe ri 
Sonata by Liszt 
Concert by Winners in the Glasgow Mod., 


Music 


9 1943... ee 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. wa ee 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28th 
11 Unemployment Camps in Canada: Julian Duguid 
1.15 Manchester Tuesday Midday Socicty’s Concert: Strauss, 
Brahms, &c. 
7.30 Students’ Songs : 
Chorus ae *s e ii ay tia a 
Wales and the Workless: Capt. Glynne Jones, Ben 
Williams and Margaret George discuss work among boys 
and girls ed Ne ae vF SF a P 
8.30 The Irish Free State Today: John J. Horgan. Claims to 
be an unbiased survey of recent times and the present 
situation ee ne ar ee oe as $j 
9.20 Recital by Frederick Ranalow and Yvonne Arnaud: a 
varied programme ranging from Schumann and Fauré to 
The Beggar’s Opera oA “a aa a4 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2gth 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra and Bessie Rawlins, 
Violin Pie ae se Pe Me ny ae 
7.30 Some British Institutions—Voluntary Social - Services : 
Marjorie Graves, M.P. An account of the growth and 
results of the services in this country by a well qualified 
broadcaster ae xe as ae oe eS 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert: Conductor, Adrian Boult. 
Piano, Cortot; Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Bruckner = 
9 The Birmingham Catholic Choir: Conductor, Father 
Robert Eaton. A programme of Church music, including 
Palestrina and others , ee a <a ; 
What Children’s Courts and Remand Homes have donc : 
Mrs. Barrow Cadbury, J.P. ze Ne oa 
10.30 Mosaics—a revival of a former experiment in presenting 
poetry and music, with the poetry predominating. . 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3oth 


Rural Britain: Prof. J. A. Scott Watson—dealing with 
forestry, glasshouse industry and rural education a 
7.40 Hallé Concert from Manchester : Conductor, Albert 
Coates, Oda Slobodskaya, Soprano. A Wagner pro- 
gramme... a a 
8 “Scots Wha Hac” 
poetry and song F a eS a ea 
9.20 The Debate Continues—Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P... 
Foundations of Music (6.30 N. daily except Saturday and Sunday.) 
Nov. 24.: Mozart, Piano Sonatas : Edward Isaacs. 
Noy. 27, 28, 29, 30. Berlioz’s Songs: John Armstrong. 


Raymond Newell—Wircless Male Voice 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Night Club Queen.” By Anthony Kimmins. 
At the Playhouse 


A : How odd to meet you at this time of night. If one may 
judge from your appearance, you are on your way to a night 
club. You have the correct air of solemn indulgence. 

B: That is the remark of a newly chastened spirit. It 
sounds like the result of a visit to the cinema. 

A: No, it was a theatre. 

B: Their effects are sometimes undistinguishable. You 
had better accompany me to my midnight pomp and regain 
your composure in its tonic atmosphere. 

A:T ean think of nothing that would suit me less. ‘To mea 
night club is merely an expensive form of concentration camp. 
Besides I have just escaped from one. 

B: But you spoke of a play ? 

A: It was a play about a night club. A whole act (a long 
one) was absorbed in presenting its vacuities. No tedious 
detail was spared—cabaret, pugilist doorkeeper, drunken 
members, a negro who sang, faintly disguised policemen, all 
the alarums of a raid. I assure you it was most trying. 

B: But surely, with your view of the subject, you would 
find enjoyment in the ironic presentation of such a place. 

A: Possibly I should, were the presentation limited to a 
reasonable period, and if I could be sure that it was, in fact, 
ironic. 

B: But even lacking any ironic intention by the author, 
would not the facts speak eloquently enough for themselves ? 

A: I think you have a false idea of the articulacy of facts. 
But it is possible that Mr. Kimmins shares your misapprehen- 
sion. In that event he has merely failed to teach his facts to 
speak an intelligible language. But I confess I thought his 
object was merely to tell a story, and so my enjoyment van- 
ished. One can take pleasure in contemplating the stupidities 
of other people, only when they are in obvious discomfort as a 
result of them. When they are unaware of their stupidity, 
and in plain enjoyment of its results, the spectacle becomes 
dispiriting. I speak not as a moralist, but as one in the pur- 
suit of pleasure. 

B: You have the moralist’s charity. But was there noth- 
ing else to the play?) That story you mentioned, had it no 
merit ? 

A: Not even the minor one of plausibility. As I have said, 
we had to sit through a whole act while the night club was pui 
through its paces. The first act had merely given us some not 
very adequate reasons for its existence, and the third was taken 
up with effects. Of course, it was not all completely straight- 
forward. In the last act the plot sprouted complications. 
And the author produced one or two original devices, suchas 
a crook who went off in the wrong overcoat leaving the proofs 
of guilt in his own, and the quite charming simplicity of the 
other principal character, his partner in evading the law, who 
imagined that because he had thus made a present of himself 
to justice, she became exempt. But, though neatly conceived, 
these things did not assist belief. 

B: To be sure, it does sound an empty piece. But Mr. 
Kimmins has the reputation of being a witty writer. 

A: He is certainly very vulgar, but his lines have not 


enough intelligence behind them to make them witty. He is 
quite harmless, because he has nothing to say. Indecency 


‘an influence the susceptible only when it embodies a state- 
ment of belief, or at least an attitude. Mr. Kiminins has the 
moral earnestness of an undergraduate singing ribald ditties 
in his bath. (That is presumably why authority in Oxford 
frowns on Salome, but gives its blessing to While Parents 
Sleep.) Mr. IKKimmins has not got even a manner, 

B. : I will desist from the obvious pun. Let us hope that the 
experience will not have embittered you for life. But your 
immediate need is for a restorative, so let me repeat my 
invitation. Your stage night club was clearly more trying 
than any real one. 


A: That is the only thing about it which I cannot admit. 
1 will wish you a good night, 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“The Wandering Jew.” At the Tivoli Cinema 
TEMPLE THcurston’s play, now made into this talkie, is 4 
curious mixture of religious emotionalism and theatrical 
rhetoric. It will hardly stand cold criticism, but it has a 
certain power, which ean be felt also in the film. The Jew 
condemned to wander through the years for having insulted 
the Messiah, might be taken as a symbol of the Jewish race 
and also, in his later appearances, as a symbol of any human 
being who is drawn to seek Christian redemption, The 
legend thus has two aspects, but in Temple Thurston's play 
the first is very crudely interpreted. Matathias, to start 
with, is simply an individual who receives an arbitrary and 
quite un-Christian punishment for an act of blasphemy. But 
when in the final episode he goes to the stake at Seville, he 
becomes a far more significant figure ; for here the story, in 
spite of its melodramatie flavour, does suggest something of 
that deeply ironic conflict between Christianity and _ its 
official formulation which inspired Dostoevsky’s 
Inquisitor. 

The result is that the film—a British production directed 
by Maurice Elvey—improves immensely as it goes on. The 
Crusades sequence is mediaeval flummery, but the Seville 
episodes are treated in an altogether more dignified style, 
with far better acting and some excellent photography, 
Conrad Veidt, as the Jew, dominates the picture throughout, 
and apart from his slightly disconcerting German accent he 
vives a fine performance, strong and austere. Felix Aylmer, 
Ivor Barnard and Francis Sullivan are an excellent trio of 
inquisitors, and Abraham Sofaer scores a personal success as 
Zapportas, the betrayer. The film never rises to its subject, 
but the quality of its subject gleams through now and then, 


Grand 


“Anna und Elisabeth.” Shown by the London 
Film Society 

The leading parts in this German talkie, shown by the 
London Film Society last Sunday, are played by Dorothea 
Wieck and Hertha Thiele, who were so good as the adored 
young mistress and the adoring pupil in Médchen in Uniform, 
Dorothea Wieck is now a wealthy young lady, Elisabeth, 
who is suddenly cured of paralysis through her faith in the 
miraculous healing powers attributed by rumour to Anna, a 
village girl whose prayers are supposed to have restored a 
dead brother to life. But eventually Anna fails to save a 
consumptive from death, and in despair Elisabeth throws 
herself into the sea. 

As a study in emotional psychology the film is a capable 
piece of work well acted and finely photographed. But 
nothing very important emerges from it. No one denies that 
fervent faith will cure certain cases of nervous paralysis, and 
few people suppose that faith will cure a dying consumptive. 
If faith-healing is to be treated dramatically, it should be 
shown in relation to cases lying in the debatable territory 
between these two extremes. Anna und Elisabeth remains 
an essay in the obvious—an essay full of intelligent detail but 
cmpty in its total effect. 

a * * * 

The repertory performances that are being held every 
Sunday evening this winter at the Forum Cinema in Villiers 
Street, Charing Cross, are worth the attention of anyone 
interested in films outside the ordinary run, Next Sunday the 
programme will include the complete version of Paul Rotha’s 
Imperial Airways picture, Contact, and Anthony Asquith’s 
A Cottage on Dartmoor. Revivals of silent * classics ” are also 
shown from time to time. 


GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

Eagle and the Hawk.—War flying story of courage and 
strained nerves. Well done, in spite of melodramatic touches, 
with good performance by Frederic March as hero who hates 
killing. 

The Rebel.—Luis Trenker and Vilma Banky in Tyrolean 
patriotic drama of Napoleonic times. Brilliant open-ait 
photography ; fair plot ; primitive sentiment. 

CrarLes Davy. 
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a 
Music 
Programme Design 


In is an intricate matter this business of planning a concert 
to achieve unity out of diversity. Last week provided one 
with two interesting examples of the art. The Courtauld- 
Sargent Concert on Monday, November 18th, was a distinct 
break-away from the conventional lay-out. Three eighteenth- 
century concertos in the first part followed by a Poulenc Con- 
certo Choreographique and the Siegfried Idyll. (Both of these 
last being aubades, and the entire range of works fitting within 
the dimensions of a strictly “classical’’ orchestra.) On paper, 
at any rate, a most cunningly devised affair. The surprises 
(discrepancies, if you like) sprang on one as the concert 
proceeded. ; 

Mr. Leslie Heward, who conducted, gave us sentimental 
and boneless readings of the Handel and Bach concertos. 
The novelty of the first half was the Mozart Violin Concerto 
in D, composed when that infant prodigy was only 10 years 
old. The romantic circumstances attaching to this work 
have nothing to do with its value as music. The solo part 
was played with extreme brilliance by Miss Jelly D’Aranyi, who 
had to tackle not only the pretty prattlings of the youngster 
composer, but three terrifying and gratuitously incongruous 
cadenzas, Which have been attributed to Hindemith—of all 
people to put his finger into such a pie. If it was intended 
asa joke, we were not amused. This juvenile work, composed 
for an amateur (albeit royal) performer, should be given as 
such, Its simplicity is its only charm. 

After the interval came Poulene with a concerto for the 
pianoforte and 18 instruments—mostly wind. The opening 
qubade passage has a distinct beauty and sonority. Later 
on it degenerates into mere inconsequence. Mr. Beveridge 
Webster who played the pianoforte part has an acute mind, 
and did his best to avert a complete débdcle. One looks 
forward to hearing him in happier circumstances. Mr. 
Heward’s extremely somnolent reading of the Siegfried Idyll 
may have soothed any nerves that were rattled by Poulenc’s 
caucheries, but he had nothing new to reveal. Perhaps one 
ought not to expect such. It came like the Pepysian tail- 
piece “and so to bed.” 

The B.B.C. Symphony Concert on November 15th had a 
simpler plan. But if it promised less, it worked out more 
ellicaciously. A highly coloured and massive work by 
Brahms, an early Beethoven pianoforte concerto, and Berlioz’s 
Symphonie Fantastique. The balance was excellent, if 
inclining a little to over-measure. Felix Weingartner con- 
ducted. He has that rare gift of combining exuberance 
with restraint. The Brahms’ Variations on a theme from 
Haydn were given an exquisitely timed and glowing per- 
formance. The B.B.C. orchestra has done nothing better 
during the present season. Beethoven's Concerto No. 2 
reveals only at odd moments his incipient maturity. Mr. Harold 
Samuel played it with a demure and slyly concealed sense of 
humour. It was the right approach to this music, whose 
brightness and infectious gaiety proved an admirable foil to 
the devastating self-confessions Berlioz let loose upon us. 

Berlioz is the Delacroix of music. Both were concerned 
with an inner conflict of soul which assumed a more than 
grandiose importance. Neither was able to hold the balance 
between reason and imagination, and each has left us, in 
sultry and fuliginous colours, the record of their struggles. 
Certainly the Symphonie Fantastique must have seemed, in 
1832, the height of romantic revolutionism. That it still 

exists as a bone of contention is a proof of its abounding 


Vitality. Weingartner, who conducted without a_ score, 
gave it a thoroughly exciting performance. Especially 


beautiful was the solemn Scéne aua Champs, where the pas- 
toral melancholy dies away before ominous mutterings of a 
coming storm. After that the flight into chaos becomes 
more rapid, and in the final Inferno, with its macabre parade 
of the horrors of the torture-chamber, we were spared nothing. 
One either likes or dislikes this music. It is too violent to 
admit of a compromise. Weingartner in his interpretation 
offered us none. He allowed the whole nightmare to proceed 
till it ended, consumed in its own excess. Both conductor 
and orchestra deserved the scene of enthusiasm with which 
this concert closed. 
R. N. D. WILSON. 


Art 


Matisse and Picasso 


At the Zwemmer gallery in Litchfield Street there is an 
exhibition in progress of etchings by Matisse and Picasso. 
These etchings are illustrations from books: Matisse has 
done the Poésies of Mallarmé, Picasso Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
A few drawings and paintings by Picasso are also exhibited. 
Since the etchings have been realized in the form of line 
drawings, the special interest of the exhibition is the closeness 
of the comparison between the two artists that it enables, 
At first sight their respective etchings or drawings seem 
to be most similar in style: for in both cases the majority 
are of figures created with economic lines of an invariable 
thickness. But here the resemblance ceases. One is aware 
that Matisse’s line, however sober, is in essence a form of 
calligraphy, a personal handwriting, a decorative exuberance. 
Flower-like forms especially are suggested. Picasso's line, 
of course, is no less personal; but the personal element 
is not what one notices: it is not the pleasure of observing 
his handwriting, so to speak, that is the foremost interest in 
contemplating these etchings. That which he has written 
down is beautiful, yet appears to be so little the extension 
of personal idiosynerasy or personal vision, even. His 
line gravely encloses, we feel, some general mode of sentience, 
just as the true carver illumines by his work the whole world 
of stone. 


In comparison, Matisse is the modeller who reduces 
objects to terms of his own calligraphic omnipotence. 
Picasso’s line, on the other hand, exhibits a less wilful assur- 
ance, though it is an assurance of greater power. Here i, 
something more valid, more universal than the liveliness 
and poise of an essentially plastic creation. Picasso has 
gained for his line an assurance unique in our age, not so 
much from reducing the concrete world to terms of his 
own personal rhythm, but from the depth of his feeling for 
the concrete world as something unalterable, as fixed in 
space, a permanence or world of space in terms of which all 
feeling, all rhythm, ail that is temporal, can be translated 
by the artist, just as the carver woos his block so that it 
shall seem to extend its stone-nature, make his fantasies 
stone. Picasso shares this quality with Piero della Francesca 
and other Mediterranean artists. We see the resemblance 
to Piero especially in many of his figures’ attitudes. A 
raised arm has such ease and certainty rather than poise, 
that the position seems natural for an eternity. Similarly 
Piero made his figures stand as if all the magnetism of the 
earth held them to its surface: thus on men and women, 
on all their passions, is bestowed the seeming eternity 
of rock, though at the same time they remain soft and 
human. 

We associate so non-compulsive and facile a power of 
turning subject into object with the Mediterranean mode of 
contemplation. Around the Mediterranean basin alone, 
amid a limestone relief, in a light so limpid and equal that 
the distant is brought near, in a panorama that has arranged 
itself, artists evolved this complete and vital, yet in no way 
overdone or emphatic, power of projection through their 
art, a power so sure that, without loss of resilience it gains 
for living things the finality of stone. The process of visual 
art itself is the mirror of Mediterranean life. Upon these 
shores we may contemplate life simply as expression, as the 
turning of subject into object, an outwardness to which the 
limestone relief in that clear light is both the encouragement 
and the model. Mediterranean culture is not so much 
connected with particular doctrines as with the calm and 
aesthetic outwardness of their expression. Such is the root 
of the classic or humanist attitudes. Today as almost ever, 
a Mediterranean standard of expression, hostile to everything 
that is northern and “ expressionist,” is the vital element 
in our arts. Picasso the Spaniard is the leader in him 
are concentrated the unbroken powers of Mediterranean 
clarity, calmness and aflirmation : caught by his achievement, 
once again serious artists strive to enter a sane and sunlit 
world. For the Mediterranean mode of contemplation alone 
possesses the sanity and the resilience to create a culture 
out of the machine age. 

ADRIAN STOKES, 
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Country Life 


In Defence of England 
A great many people concerned in one way or another with 
the preservation of the form and spirit of English country life 
are to be congratulated. Lord Buckmaster’s. Bill for the 
prevention of trapping and caging is an Act: Mr. Buchan, the 
Prime Minister, the R.S.P.B. and the R.S.P.C.A. and a host 
of unnamed workers have removed an abuse that touched 
English pride in a very tender spot. All ** ways of trapping 
our feathered friends” as a humourless pamphleteer wrote, 
are now taboo. The last of the trappers—as I hope—-was 
snaring bullfinches close to my house some three weeks ago. 
The preservers of scenery have also been fruitfully busy ; and 
it may be hoped that the little technical book on the disposal 
of rubbish (Rural Refuse and its Disposal, 1s. 2d., post free, 
The Scapa Society, Eccleston Square) will help to end one 
of the most vexatious of litter nuisances. The C.P.R.E., the 
Scapa Society and indeed the Women’s Institutes are all to be 
congratulated. 
* * % * 
The King’s: Farm 
Some welcome signs of rural revival are appearing at the 
winter shows which always open at Norwich in mid-November ; 
and Norwich, the capital of a county that is the acknowledged 
pioneer in husbandry, is a fit and proper place. The other 
chief fat-stock shows are less suitably housed in Birmingham 
and London. The neighbourhood of Sandringham is, of 
course, an advantage and a stimulus, and the Sandringham 
herd of Suffolk Red Poles has had no little influence on the 
progress of this breed, which increases in quality’ and 
in numbers in many parts of the world. There is, of 
course, no rival (as the Norwich judges once more proved) 
to the black Aberdeen Angus when beef alone is in question ; 
but it is a fair claim made on behalf of the red Suffolks that 
they have no rival as a dual purpose breed. Soon after the 
War I saw the first to be shown in Belgium, when the Duke of 
Portland opened in Ypres, still in ruins, a show of animals 
presented by the Royal Agricultural Society to Belgian 
farmers. Their hornlessness seemed quite new to the general 
public, and evoked a chorus of wonder and praise. At 
Norwich last week the polled or hornless breeds were as forty 
to one of the horned. 
* % * * 
Scottish Cattle 
This Triumph of the Hornless was emphasized at Norwich 
by an exceptional exhibit of the Park Cattle that became 
popular with Norfolk landowners. They are a very old breed, 
and it is, I think, an historical error to describe the Polled 
sattle as a new production. Of course the Chillingham White 
-attle (which are without the black points of the Park cattle) 
have horns; and pugnacious horns, as any visitor to the 
Whipsnade Zoo may see; but the origin of both breeds is 
ancient and obscure. It is perhaps a surprising fact that—in 
Mendelian language—hornlessness is dominant over horns. 
The popular cross of Angus and Shorthorn is nearly always 
without horns. Does anyone know when or where these Park 
cattle (first brought south, I think, by the Marchioness of 
Lothian) are first recorded ? 
* * * * 
The South Devon 
In the South of England T had ocular evidence last week of 
the preference for horns. In a 60-mile motor drive, from 
Hereford to Radnor and beyond, I was much struck with the 
almost exclusive preference for the Whitefaced Hereford, a 
beast so hardy, so quick to mature, and such a good “ doer,” 
that the Canadians endeavour to cross it with the bison in 
order to populate the northern prairics. A week earlier I 
saw more South Devon cattle, the biggest of all the horned 
breeds, than I thought existed. More than 60 were being 
milked in one shed on one farm. They seemed once in danger 
of disappearing, when the fashion for small joints became 
general and reached even the Army and Navy caterers, who 
once sought out the barons of beef provided by the giant 
South Devons. Their milking qualities have now become 
more fully appreciated, and they are spoken of in some 
quarters as the * triple purpose ” breed, that is, as the best 
for milk, butter and beef. ‘She phrase goes one better than 
the claim of the advertisers of the Suffolk Red Poll, 


A Punctual Badger 
A farmer in the West Country, whose knowledge of hie 
district is yet more extensive and peculiar than was San 
Weller’s of London, has especially studied the creature * 
: 8 of 
the night, about whom most of us know little or nothing hy 
personal observation. The other day a neighbour confessed 
to him that, though he had lived long in the country, he haq 
never set eyes on a badger and would like to. The farme 
said that nothing could be easier. He had only to watch the 
exit of any occupied earth at 9.15 p.m., and the badger would 
present himself.. He did as he was advised ; and precisely at 
9.15, pat as the wireless s‘gnal, the badger emerged. The 
experience interested me especially because I had just been 
hearing of the punctuality of a hedgehog that scrapes at the 
kitchen door and demands food precisely at 10.15 p.m. each 
night. 
: * * * * 
Marauding Hours 
Such punctuality appears to mark many of the haunters of 
the night. Some ingenious entomologists of the most moder 
school, who have devised a sort of balloon trap for moths an¢ 
the like, are on the way to prove that moths—and because of 
the moths the bats—are faithful to very particular hours, 
and are perhaps creatures rather of the evening than the night, 
They resemble rabbits, which are certainly crepuscular and 
matutinal by preference. The moon may influence them; 
but as the full moon rises round about six o’clock it tends 
to confirm the evening habit. Owls, in my experience, are 
particularly busy about 11 p.m. to midnight; and not 
seldom of late I have heard about that hour the triumphant 
hoot of the little owl and sometimes the scream of its victim, 
Most of the owls prefer the beetle and the mouse to other 
food ; but there are individuals, especially I think among the 
little alien Spanish owl, from whom we suffer, who have a 
deadly preference for the roosting bird. 
* * * * 
A Strange Migration 
A recent discovery in England suggests that the green 
plover is the most enterprising of all migrant birds. Plover, 
it is plausibly alleged, are almost the only birds, with the 
possible exception of gulls, that have flown the Atlantic, 
that have crossed from Scotland to Newfoundland. Early 
this autumn a ring was found on a plover that had beea 
ringed in the nest in Hungary in 1932 and made the journey 
to England in August, 1933. Many birds migrate by rota 
at more or less definite seasons. The plover deserve an 
adjective applied by a mediaeval chronicler of Crowland 
Abbey to the snipe : they are eccentric. No man can tell when 
they will come or whether they will be many or few. We 
hear one year laments for their paucity, and the next the 
wavering flocks almost darken the sky. But in all their eccen- 
tric history no one, so far as I know, not even Mr. Witherby, 
conjectured a migration route from Hungary to England. 
The golden plover, one of the fastest fliers in the list, is nearly 
as inealculable. To speak more gencrally the whole of the 
migration of winter visitors into England is very much more 
capricious than the spring movements, when the birds feel the 
immediate desire for parentage. 
* * * 
Brave Ox-eyes 
In a little book of nature si ‘ics and fancies, called The 
Sunlight in the Room (Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.), by Coulson 
Kernahan, is a parallel passage to a story about tits recorded 
in this place the other day. He wrote, telling, I know, a per- 
sonal experience : ** Allin this home are bird lovers for which 
reason we have ceased to keep a cat, but only by keeping a cat 
or by shutting the windows could we prevent the great tits 
from ‘ going over the top’ to raid our breakfast table. If we 
leave our windows open a couple of inches at the top—ovet 
the top the tits come, as soldiers might come in extended order, 
one, two, three, four, or more at a time till the attacking 
party exceeds a dozen.” Mr. Kernahan’s experience is, | 
think, rare. Scores of robins to one tit make such a brave 
venture, 
W. Biacu Tomas. 
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Communication 
New Signs of Progress in China 


| 7'o the Editor of Tux: Specrator.] 


Sur,- Until very recently the attitude of the average foreign 
resident towards China could perhaps have been best described 
ys one of suspended animadversion. If he did express 
himself on things Chinese, he was far more likely to dilate on 
the persistence of the red menace in Fukien and Kiangsi, and 
the jealousy between Nanking and Canton which prevents 
any effective steps being taken to put it down, than to acknow- 
ledge any of the constructive achievements of the Government. 
Even now the enquirer is mainty told of the feeble hold of 
Nanking on the North, of the persistent civil war in Szechuen, 
and given instances of inefficiency, maladministration and 


corruption. Undoubtedly these last do exist. Chinese 
themselves— this in itself a hopeful sign—admit it. Foreign 


critics, however, overwork these acknowledged deficiencies, 
stressing them to the exclusion of all else, refusing even to give 
credit where credit is due. Shanghai, for example, can rarely 
see any good in the Nationalist régime, seeming almost wil- 
fully blind to its good intentions and the fruits they are 
beginning to bear. Yet material evidence is to be found at 
its very door-step in the hundreds of miles of good roads that 
have been built in the neighbourhood during the past three 
years. Until recently the foreigner was confined to the 
Settlement and to the extra-Settlement roads for any excur- 
sions he wished to make. Not only was the temper of the 
people doubtful, so that there was always an element of 
anxiety in venturing beyond Settlement limits, but there 
were practically no roads suitable for motor traffic. Today 
all that has changed. The surrounding country has been 
opened up by a network of modern highways, over many of 
which ‘bus services are now plying, the prevailing tone of the 
people has become one of politeness, and the motorist finds 
interesting trips open to him in all directions. Not only 
Nanking and Hangchow but most of the lesser c'tics of the 
provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei can now be 
reached by car. 

This development can be paralleled in practically every other 
province. In Shantung, to give only one example, the motor 
road mileage rose from 1,000 to 38,756 in the single year 
1930-1, while, taking China as a whole, it has been more than 
quadrupled since 1929. There is no need to underline the 
commercial and industrial importance of this—that is obvious 
~—but it may perhaps be as well to mention in passing its 
strategical value in relation to the Communist evil. 

Nor has the Government been standing still in regard to 
those other means of communication, railways and. air-lines. 
Though lack of funds has prevented much being done in the 
way of construction of new railroads (846 kilometres is not 
an impressive figure for four years’ work), services on existing 
lines have been considerably bettered. Trains run more 
frequently and regularly, while the rolling-stock is gradually 
being improved. Civil and commercial aviation has now 
been put on a sure footing by the formation, with the aid of 
foreign capital and foreign technical assistance, of two semi- 
(rovernment aviation companies, the China National Aviation 
Corporation and the Eurasia Corporation. In both the 
Government holds a majority of the shares, and has the 
deciding voice in the business management. These two com- 
panies now operate between them some 8,000 kilometres of 
air lines. Planes leave Shanghai daily for Hankow, three 
times a week for Peiping, and once a week for Lanchow in the 
North West. From Hankow twice a week the round trip is 
made to Chengtu in Szechuen and back, and there is a fort- 
nightly serviee from Lanehow to Urumehi in Sinkiang. 
Arrangements are also steadily being completed for extending 
the North Western service to the Russian frontier, there to 
connect with the Russian air-lines, thus giving direct air 
communication with Europe. Shortly, too, it is hoped to 
inaugurate cither a Hankow-Canton or a Shanghai-Canton 
service. 

Prozress is not confined to the realm of communications. 
Slowly the financial system is being brought into some sort 
of order. The abolition of the tael was a distinct step 


forward, and at the same time the establishment of tha 
Central Bank and the reorganization of the Bank of China 
and the Bank of Communications has done much to regularize 
and stabilize the Government's financial operations. There 
have been a number of minor successes in the realms of 
agriculture and industry, and, though Mr. Chen Kung-po’s 
ambitious scheme for the industrial development of the 
Yangtze Valley, and the establishment there with the aid of 
foreign capital of iron and steel works, machine shops, and 


2a chemical plant, still hangs fire, there is no doubt 
that sooner or later it will be brought to a successful 


conclusion, 

Altogether the interest which China’s leaders from Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen onward have shown in the country’s economic 
development is now producing practical results, possibly be- 
cause experience has taught that economic planning requires 
something more than an idealistic imagination. In the early 
days far more attention was paid to what it was thought 
ought to be done than to what actually could be done. 
There was a sublime disregard for considerations of time 
and expense, grandiose schemes were propounded expressed 
in terms of billions of dollars and decades of years, while 
there was very little attempt to co-ordinate the activities 
of the various bodies, official and unofficial, which concerned 
themseives with the question. Mr. 'T. V. Soong is illuminating 
on this point. ‘* We have seen,” he says, “* each department 
of the Government proposing its own pet projects, all of 
them involving huge expenditures. Doubtless many of 
these projects are in themselves sound, but they must be 
unrealizable because of the known lack of funds, and the 
fact that they are not co-ordinated with the projects of 
other departments.” 

However, the economic activities of the Government are 
now slowly being co-ordinated. In the National Eeonomic 
Council there is a central body which, it appears probable, 
will eventually gather all the reins into its own hands. At 
the same time a more realistic approach to the problem has 
gradually been manifesting itself, a truer sense of what is 
practicable. There is all the difference in the world between 
Mr. Sun Fo’s fantastic Ten Year Plan of 1929 and Mr. Chen 
Kung-po’s proposals. These are definitely practical; foreign 
capital has therefore been interested, and a thorough survey 
of the region is being made before anything definite is decided 
on. ; 

It is this new attitude, combined with the realization that 
to achieve anything China must have foreign help, that is 
one of the most encouraging omens for the future, especially 
as there are signs also of a corresponding change taking 
place in the outlook of the foreign resident. One of the 
most unfortunate features of recent Chinese history has 
been the necessity felt by the great majority of these to 
confine themselves to the Treaty Ports and Concessions, 
the atmosphere of which has certainly not been cordu ‘ive 
to a good understanding between the two peoples. Both 
sides have inevitably got distorted ideas of each other. 
An opinion of China and the Chinese based solely on what is 
seen and heard in, for example, Shanghai, is just as likely 
to be wrong and unfair as the prejudiced impression of the 
foreigner conveyed to the Chinese masses by the native 
anti-foreign propagandist. No real improvement in Sino- 

Foreign relations is to be looked for as long as this state of 
affairs continues. But Chinese desire for foreign aid, coupled 
with the improvement in means of communication, is ter- 
minating it. The foreigner is able after many years to get 
away again into the country into closer contact with the 

people, and finds that he can move about, provided he con- 

ducts himself properly, with a freedom and a sense of security 
he had begun to believe was impossible. Without being 
unduly optimistic it is possible to look for the development 
of a far better mutual understanding, and it is here, perhaps, 
that there is the greatest sign of progress of all.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT, 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
suitable length is that of one of our ** News of ihe Week” paragraphs. 


OSTEOPATHY AND ORTHODOXY 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—In dealing with the claims of the osteopaths, and the 
purpose of the Bill now before Parliament, your Medical 
Correspondent, like many of the critics of osteopathy who 
have contributed letters on the subject to the correspondence 
columns of The Times, misrepresents our position. May 
I, as an osteopath, having taken a considerable share in the 
preparation of the Bill and in the prosecution of our claims, 
state the real position ? 

Your Correspondent suggests that the osteopaths ‘‘ den:and 
the creation of a separate register, corresponding to the 
Medical Register,’ which will entitle them ‘to practise 
medicine and surgery with the same official authority and 
with the same privileges as those which medical registration 
now affords.” This suggestion, unintentionally, I hope, 
gives a totally wrong impression of the aim and effect of 
our Bill. In the first place, the Bill confers upon osteopaths 
no fresh privileges, but simply increases their responsibilities 
and obligations. Osteopaths are entitled now, under the 
law as it stands, to practise osteopathy without let or 
hindranee. Critics of our Bill do not seem to realize that 
at the present time the law governing the practice of the 
healing arts in this country has many loopholes. Any 
person, at the present time, can carry on practice as a healer. 
Every branch of practice, excepting only dentistry and 
midwifery, is open to non-registered practitioners, provided 
they use no title or description which suggests that their 
names are on the Medical Register, or that they possess 
certain academic qualifications which in fact they do not 
possess. Why the door of these two departments should 
be closed to the non-registered practitioner, and all other 
doors left open, I have never been able to understand. 

One possible remedy for this state of affairs is to prohibit 
all forms of irregular practice. Nobody, as far as I know, 
advocates this. The only alternative, as far as osteopathy 
is concerned, is to follow the course proposed in our Bill, 
namely, to set up a statutory board empowered to prescribe 
and enforce for osteopathy a proper standard of education 
and professional training, and to require every osteopath 
to seek registration in accordance with these standards, 
This will not solve the whole problem of ** irregular practice ”’ 
in this country ; but it will solve our problem as osteopaths, 
which is to make sure that nobody shall claim to be an 
osteopath unless he is qualified. 


Your Medical Correspondent had failed to appreciate 
that my book, The New Healing, was written for 
a specific purpose very different from that of Dr. 


Ethel Mellor’s book published two years after mine. I 
stated explicitly that mine was not a text-book but a popular 
exposition of osteopathy, a statement of principles, and a 
manifesto to the public. I purposely avoided scientific and 
technical terminology ; but if your correspondent will do me 
the honour of reading my book carefully he will find, for 
example, that regarding the diagnostic methods of osteopaths 
I wrote: ‘A thorough course is given in the subject of 
physical diagnosis, and the diagnostic instruments used by the 
dominant school of therapy are the commonplaces of osteo- 
pathic training. The diagnostic methods of the osteopaths 
have only one aim-—to find out the cause of the trouble.” 
This, I submit, is saying precisely what Dr. Mellor says about 
diagnosis as quoted by your Correspondent. 

Although it is true that I do say, summarily and concisely, 
in the * Osteopathic Catechism ” at the end of my book that 
Osteopathy means * curing diseases without drugs or surgical 
operations by osteopathic manipulations,” this Goes not mean 
that an osteopath is (to use the words of the late Professor 
M. A. Lane) such a stupendous fool as to attempt to stop an 
haemorrhage from the cars in fracture of the skull by mani- 
pulating the backbone. Over and over again in my book 
I insist that osteopathy differs from orthodox medicine in 
its view as to the causation and cure of disease; that the 
modern, fully qualified osteopath has all the knowledge and 


as 


the Editor 


The most 
Ed, Tue Spxcraron.| 


competence that the medical practitioner possesses, and SOnie. 
thing in addition that medical practice does not give; and it 
seems that leaders of the medical profession now agree with 
me. At any rate, both your Medical Correspondent and 
Sir EK. Graham Little, M.P., agree in suggesting that the exist. 
ing medical curriculum needs to be revised and brought up ty 
date.—I am, Sir, &c., WILrrip A, STREETER, 
71 Park Street, W.1. 


A BRIGHTER TOWER OF LONDON 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectator. | 
Sir,—It seems to me that we are, one way or another, most 
busily overlaying our national history and its memorials with 
the vulgar necessities of popular amenity and degustation, 
There has been a Guy Fawkes Celebration commemorating 
with * larks ” the cruel treatment of a Catholic gentleman, of 
whom it has not been proved that he had any design on the 
Hall of Rufus, and now * Ye Towers of Julius, London’s 
lasting shame,” are to be smartened up to form another 
national parade of our Art unsensitiveness before the eyes of 
our foreign neighbours. The Daily Telegraph of the 9th inst, 
announces in a brave headline that we are to have a “* Brighter 
Tower of London.”  Victoria’s senseless devastation is to 
be completed in the reign of her grandchild! The sinister 
fortress on Thames Side, whose motto should be * Abandon 
Hope, All Ye Who Enter Here!” which held prisoned two 
queens and a princess, Sir Thomas More and Guy Fawkes 
(whose signature, curtailed and blunted by the gentler tortures 
is, or was, to be seen on a screen in the Governor's drawing. 
room) is doomed to have a little more of its patina of 
memory Cleared away. 


There must, apparently, be a new entry, for the old one, Mr, 
Walter Bell says, ** would be considered poor for a country 
farm house.” Well, what of that ? It did for royalty. And 
St. Peter's Gate was strait, and the mouth of Hell, a mediaeval 
conception, probably not unlike the open door of a bake. 
house. Mr. Bell assures us that ** we shall be unable to take 
exception to a new gate and approach to be designed by the 
Board of Works which, architecturally, will be worthy of the 
majestic fortress.” No doubt, but some of us prefer the old 
one! * Visitors,” he is sure, ‘ will weleome the spacious 
Tea-House, built on modern lines, which will form an annexe” 
to the sullen gateway, with that low polished round stone in 
one corner, that so the late W. J. Loftie, historian of the 
‘Tower, informed me, was the very one where the poor young 
Elizabeth, for a moment, rested and bemoaned herself before 
going in to what she was convinced was her death. We 
apprehend that this little stone must give place to the Pay 
Box and Refreshment Rooms “ equipped on modern lines” 
(Jazz colours probably ?) that we are so sure to welcome? 

Why obliterate the reminders of our administrative tragedies 
with the needs of popular catering and revelry ? It is good for 
us to be made to remember. Why should the cheap glories of 
the Regalia and the Koh-i-noor, which is what sight-seers to 
the Tower mostly go to see, be afforded the adventitious aid 
of a tea-house ? People who need much stoking do not 
usually visit these sort of places and there is always the useful 
paper bag which can be swept up when they have gone. 

Such unfortunate modern structures without either associa- 
tion or decorum become antiquities like the rest in a few years. 
Why should we imitate Paris, which has installed a buvetie 
in the half-basement where the condemned waited to mount 
the tumbrils ? Rome, of course, was spoilt, but even the 
Romans have not yet erected, so far as am aware, a latrine in 
the Coliseum. From the old arena of the Roman Emperors 
at Treves the matter-of-fact Germans have not removed the 
shabby wooden handle, black and petrified almost, of the lift 
which used to haul the Christians up from their dark cells to 

the wide arena above, straight into the jaws of the panting wild 
beasts, let out of their dens ready for them. And there was 
no pandering at the Black Gate to the lust of the mason who 
would have liked to point the stones. At Aigues-Mortes the 
business-like French have left the iron rings in the quay-side 
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St. Louis moored his ships ready for the Holy Land. 
«Cursed be he who removeth his neighbour’s landmark.” 
rhe Tower, tel quel, has been much abused by Georgian 
qndals in the more immediate past, but there, as it is, it 
. ngs to me and my like, it is part of our stock of memorials, 
be ‘Beelih people. No wrong-headed electorate or eager 
renporal authority has the right to interfere with my treasured 
associations, OF should have the bad taste to try to “ brighten ” 
that which, of its essence, is gloom.—I am, Sir, &e., 

30 Campden Hill Road, W. VioLET Hunt. 


to which 


TTISH AND ENGLISH DIVORCE LAW 
- [To the Editor of Tur Specrartor.] 
¢x,—While I am in personal agreement with the suggestions 
of Lord Alness for the reform of the English divorce law, con- 
tained in your issue of November 10th, I should like to make 
rtain comments on them. 
The King’s Proctor.—In common with many people, Lord 
Alness dislikes the office of this functionary. Under our 
present law his usual duty is to bind persons together in the 
indissoluble bonds of mutual infidelity, when it is quite 
obvious that, under any reasonable divorce law, they should 
not be so bound. Where, however, as in England and Scot- 
land, and all other countries which withhold divorce by mere 
mutual agreement, both parties to a marriage desire divorce, 
the Court, in the absence of a King’s Proctor or Defensor 
Vineuli, has no knowledge of the facts, other than the parties, 
poth interested to obtain the same result, choose to afford him. 
In such circumstances they may withhold facts, and a King’s 
Proctor or Defensor can do useful work in supplying them. 

The plaintiffs oath in limine as to the absence of collusion.— 
Jord Alness leaves your readers to infer that, in making this 
requirement the Scottish law is superior to that here. It is, 
however, provided for in our Divorces Rules (v. 3 (B)). The 
actual value of this oath is another matter. 

The dissolution in Scotland is not automatic, but optional.— 
This, of course, applics to England and almost universally— 
the injured party need not sue for divoree if he or she does 
not desire it. So far as I know, the only exception is in one 
or two American States, where a sentence of penal servitude 
for life automatically dissolves any existing marriage of its 
recipient. If the sentence cannot be altered, divorce de facto 
is thus made de jure. 

Willingness to adhere.—In the days when English wives 
had to obtain divorces in two bites, by restitution decree and 
then proof of adultery, thousands of ladies must have testified 
that the mournful and decorous letters they wrote to their 
husbands to return (keeping a copy, of course, notwithstanding 
their emotions) were written sincerely. Does Lord Alness 
maintain that the professed willingness of Scottish spouses 
to adhere is more genuine ?—I am, Sir, «c., 

ALFRED FELLOWS. 


ce 


MALTA IN EXTREMIS 

[To the Editor of Tur SpectTator.] 
Sir,—I should like to draw the attention of your readers to 
an aspect of the Maltese question which does not appear in 
the various recent accounts of this unfortunate affair, or the 
statements of the Colonial Office. 

In 1825 I happened to spend some time in the Island with 
Mr. Edward Warren, F.R.1.B.A., upon a technical matter 
and was brought into close contact with the Ministers of 
what was then a central party government. I had the 
pleasure of meeting and lunching with Sir (then Mr.) Ugo 
Mifsud, nearly every day. Nothing appeared to be more 
tolerant of the British régime as represented by the Governor, 
Sir Walter Congreve, than the attitude of the chief Minister, 
Mr. Mifsud and his colleagues. I was told with a smile 
that there were two extremists outside the Ministry, each 
ina minority of one, at opposite poles, Sir Gerald Strickland, 
the Anglomaniac and Dr. Mizzi, the Italomaniac. Neither 
appeared to have the slightest prospect of coming into 
power. Sir Gerald was not in the island at the time but 
I met Dr. Mizzi at Verdala: I had no chance of comparing 
these two proselitizing nationalists. 

After leaving Malta and after an interval during which 
Maltese affairs were out of my mind, I saw one day that 
Sir Gerald (now Lord) Strickland, was head of a new Ministry 


—one of the minority extremists in power and very soon 
there was trouble. Next we see Dr. Mizzi has gained over 
the centre party Ministry—the other minority extremist 
in power and another lot of trouble. 

Can anyone explain how peaceable Malta should have 
been shuttlecocked from one extreme to another? Has 
there been bungling on our part? How long will it take 
to restore a centre party which shall contain neither Lord 
Strickland nor Dr. Mizzi ? 

I started by drawing attention to a piece of personal 
observation : I end with three questions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Patrick ABERCROMBIE, 

Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 


THE STERILIZATION OF THE UNFIT 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror. | 
Sir,—-Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones does not answer the 


points of my letter, or say whether he himself considers it 
possible that mentally deficient women can make good 
mothers. He, however, mentions a clerical error, for which 
I apologize. I must in return assure him that when he 
speaks of “the serious operation she (!) proposes to perform 
upon girls °° I have no intention of performing the operation 
myself. 

With regard to my statement that no one has died from 
the operation—I refer him to Sterilization for Human Better- 
ment, by Gosney and Patenoe, p. 72. These state that in 
more than 2,500 such operations in the California State 
Hospitals there have been three deaths, one from the 
anaesthetic, two from infection. In one, the patient, a feeble- 
minded girl, tore off the dressings. None of these deaths 
resulted from the operation itself. 

With regard to my other statement that mental deficients 
and their descendants fill the workhouses, prisons and 
hospitals, it is common knowledge about the workhouses. 
As to the prisons, the Report of the Board of Control of 1928, 
page 63, states that ‘* many cannot resist criminal impulses.” 
** Some, in moments of excitement are apt to attack others and 
to commit crimes of violence, including arson.”’ The Governor 
of one of our largest prisons told me that, but for the mentally 
defective, his would be a different job. 

The Report of the Board of Control, 1930, p. 77, speaking 
of married defectives, states that, ‘ the squalor and misery 
of their homes, and the unspeakable wretchedness of the 
lot of children at the mercy of parents incapable of self 
control, or even of affording them the most elementary care, 
could be proved, if proof were needed, by innumerable 
instanees.””> These homes are often, somewhat naturally, 
ante-chambers to the workhouse, the prison and the hospital, 


as anyone can, on enquiry, verify for themselves. Sir 
Robert Armstrong-Jones has been “warned” against 


enthusiasm and superlatives. 

Alas! the old, among whom I must reluctantly count 
Sir Robert and myself, are more likely to suffer from mental 
inertia, and an unwillingness to face up to facts, and necessary 
changes.—I am, Sir, &e., SLLEN ASKWITH, 

5 Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 3. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Epb. The Spectator. ] 


DEMOCRACY IN SPAIN 

|To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Sir,—-The so-called Spanish stalemate brings once more 
into the foreground the question whether a democracy can 
establish a stable government. It seems to be capable of 
doing so in Great Britain, so we may ask what is the difference 
between English procedure and the procedure in other 
European countries ? 

One difference is that here we usually have the two-party 
system, while in Spain and elsewhere the group system 
exists, and the group system prevents a democracy from 
deciding great questions of principle—the issues are always 
blurred. Here a Prime Minister—if he has trouble with 
his Cabinet—can ask His Majesty for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment so that the country may decide on policy, and the 
losing side must wait five years for another chance to reassert 


itself. Every Britisher knows that the majority must 
govern, and that each candidate must decide if he will 


support Government or Opposition. Broad issues are thus 
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defined, and the electorate votes Yes or No on those broad 
In short, democracy has found a way to govern 
through Parliament so that law and order is maintained. 
those who make most runs 
win; but there is always another innings or a return match 


issues. 
It is like the rules of cricket : 


to rectify misfortunes, and no one disputes the umpire. 


I am convinced that all these European group schemes, 
to give strength to local slogans or personal followings, 
detract from the real strength of democracy, and prevent 
decisive pronouncements by an electorate desirous of orderly 
Here the Opposition 


government and a period of tranquillity. 
learns of its mistakes and modifies its programme accordingly. 


The leadership of an Opposition party in Great Britain is a 


great art and qualifies a man to be Prime Minister. 
When the South African Constitution was being drafted, 


the organization then known as ** Het Volk” consulted me 
on this point, and refused proportional representation on these 


grounds among others. Ireland adopted the system, and I 


am satisfied from results that South Africa made the better 


choice. The two-party system with all its obvious faults 

seems to me essential for a successful democratic government. 

—I am, Sir, &ce., R. C. Hawkrn. 
2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 


MODERN THOUGHT ON TRIAL 
[V'o the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 

Sir,— From the common-sense remarks of Nicodemus in 
last week’s issue I gather that someone has been girding at the 
churches for not ‘taking contraception under their wing 
and definitely urging it as a duty.” The writer would soon 
learn what the churches think if he would recognize the 
duty laid upon all educated people of hearing the other 
side of the question. This he can only do if he takes in and 
reads the magazine called National Life (168 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1, price Is. 4d. per annum, post free). 

The churches consist of people who for the greater part 
believe in a Creator who orders the world as a training ground 
of character for Eternity. For this end He endows man with 
the Holy Spirit, Whose promptings we call conscience, and 
Who gives spiritual help to those in need which we call 
Divine Grace. But among the professors of that creed are a 
very large number who postulate a Divine Mind ‘in the 
Creator but have ceased to believe in His Love or in His ever 
showing activity. This is Deism and relatively to us might 
be called Atheism. 

Now of those who hold the belief as a living faith there 
are very few who would openly preach contraception as a 
duty, because there still is, even among many who practise 
it, a deep conviction that there is something wrong in it; 
and they take that conviction to be the voice of the Holy 
Spirit. Then the painfulness of perfect self-control they 
view differently from their neighbours. The latter look on 
that as a pure evil to be avoided at any cost. The former 
have learnt from experience that even this very costly 
form of self-control can be faced in reliance on the Divine 
help ; as a doctor has stated it to me, ** Abstinence does no one 
harm if he is strong enough.” 


Of course, there are thousands of people who will tell you 


they feel no conscientious objection. But the number who do 
are the people to be considered. For it is wonderful that 


there is enough belief in the Unseen Helper to uphold so 


many people in by far the severest trial that flesh is heir to. 


It is not uncharitable to say that the real reason why 


many millions—not slum-dwellers—advocate contraception 
is because they think the struggle against it is not worth while. 
When “all the world goes to it,’ why should not I? But 
the trouble is that the homosexualists can and do use the 
same argument with deadly effect. And the unchecked sale 
of the articles by chemists has caused a great increase in 
juvenile immorality. This I know for a fact. 

Space forbids any statement about * slum-dwellers.” 
Why don’t more people buy National Life? Is it that they 
don't want to be made uncomfortable ?—I am, Sir, &c., : 

EK. Lytre.tron, 
[To the Editor of Turk Srecrator.] 
Sir, No clergyman, in my opinion, neglects his duty by 
allowing the knowledge of contraceptive methods to be freely 
disseminated among his congregation, both married and 


———, 
unmarried. Morality cannot rest upon the fear of con 
quences, and if it is only because lovers fear to have childn, 
that they keep apart, they are no more moral than 0 
who either take the risk or take precautions. The < 
have got to make up their minds whether it is their Hind 
to prevent at all costs certain things from happening : 
whether it is to help people to become morally responsibj 
people, who are able to judge between right and Wrong and 
act according to their convictions. If it is really true that 
the moral welfare of the world depends upon the knowledge 
or ignorance of certain mechanical devices, then Moral 
responsibility means nothing. 

In my opinion, advice on contraceptive methods should 
be given free to all adults who ask for it. The resolution 
passed last week in the Church Assembly asking for the 
prohibition of the public advertising of contraceptives 
advocates a measure which is monstrously unfair to the 
thousands of married people who cannot afford to support 
a family, and to all those who are only prevented from 
marrying for the same reason. It should be remembered 
that it is still illegal for information on the subject to pe 
given through the State-subsidized welfare centres, and fo; 
many it is exceedingly difficult to get it from other sources, 

Are these people to suffer because the clergy are afraid 
that the knowledge, which is essential to happiness and 
well-being, will be abused by other people ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. EvevinE H. Crattay, 


[To the 
Sir,—I am glad that my review of Mr. Ingram’s book on 
Modern Thought and of Mr. Martin’s on Morality has 
prompted ‘* Nicodemus ” to write the letter that you printed 
on November 17th, for the anonymous cleric unconsciously 
proves the point I made. To my mind it is pathetic that 
because he might be misrepresented ‘* Nicodemus ”’ refuses 
to answer a youth who, having just enough moncy to marry 
but not enough yet for a family, asks his advice whether he 
is right to postpone the latter ; or that he will not tell a father 
of eight who cannot feed even his existing family that it is 
sinful to have more children. Yet even Rome teaches (theo- 
retically) that ‘* in a genuine case of inability to maintain a 
large family limitation of children is a duty.” If our clergy 
are not going to be ready to teach the conditions on which 
alone the birth of children are weleome to God—and who can 
deny that every child has a right to expect love and main. 
tenance from its parents ?—then the clergy must not grumble 
when their parishioners desert them. There is no greater 
need today than that the clergy will influence their people in 
favour of greater discernment in giving birth to children and 
thus help to relieve the next generation from our present 
overwhelming numbers of mental, moral and physical de- 
fectives.—I am, Sir, &c., Your Revirewer, 


tditor of Tur Srecraror.| 


DEATHS ON THE ROAD 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—In connexion with the recently published statistics of 
road deaths for the first nine months of the year, may I suggest, 
as a trained car driver, that the number of fatalities will 
continue to increase until effective police measures are put 
into effect with regard to bicycles? As matters stand today, 
the constant fear in the mind of a motorist at night is that he 
will suddenly come upon two or three cycles abreast with 
either dirty inefficient reflectors or no warning light at all. It 
is impossible to see any reflector immediately after a car from 
the opposite direction has passed. 

Red rear lights should be compulsory and cyclists should be 
forced to conform to strict rules concerning riding in the 
gutter. If motorists would lodge information against cyclists 
who are acting illegally or to the danger of the public, a great 
deal would be done towards checking the menace. I feel very 
strongly that the greatest amount of publicity should be given 
to this question of dangerous cycling, for no motorist should 
have to go in fear of killing a cyclist through no fault of his 
own, while I feel certain that most cyclists would never venture 
out at night if they realized the danger they run of being 
killed because they have no suflicient warning light to show 
their presence.—I am, Sir, &c., J. WARREN TRIGGS. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
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INDIANS IN BRITISH BOATS 


[To the Editor of Tuk Sercrator.] 

giz,—May I in the interests of Indo-British relationships, 
er incidentally of British shipping itself, bring the following 
matter to your notice ? The number of Indians who are 
yelling between India and Europe on the Continental lines 
js very much on the increase. If it were not for the special 
concession to students which the P. & O. and its subsidiary 
companies grant, I wonder how many Indians of that type 
yould travel by the British lines. 

Tam not concerned about the senior men like the Round 
Tablers and Princes who travel between India and Europe 
in special cabins and under the shelter and social protection 
of the Government of India and the India Office, for they 
must not be bullied, but I am concerned about the large 
number of students who travel either Second or Tourist. 
They present a very serious problem. 

The general tenor of the experience of the students on 
the voyage from Bombay to Tilbury is that their presence is 
not acceptable to their fellow passengers. Cases of gross 
incivility and downright rudeness are by no means infrequent. 
While on the way out matters are worse. I am told, and I 
hope sincerely that my information is correct, that the P. & O. 
have advised their Captains to see to it that the Indians 
are in no way harassed, or rudely treated, or kept out of 
games When they are coming over to this country. When 
incidents of incivility have been brought to the notice of the 
(aptains they have taken steps to put matters right. Many 
Indians think it against their self-respect to make complaints 
and brood over their unfortunate experience. But after all 
what ean the Captain of a beat or the directors of companies 
do in the matter of subtle pinpricks which hurt and leave 
sears behind? If the British boats are ultimately boycotted 
by Indians—and I can assure you that such propaganda is 
being carried on now—in spite of the very attractive terms 
which the companies offer, the blame will lie not on the 
companies but upon the rank and file of British passengers. 
Many Indians feel that it is better to maintain self-respect 
than take advantage of an attractive offer. 


tra 


Why, for instance, must there be segregation at meal 
times? Granted that some Indians want to have a party 
of their own, and likewise that the British want to be with 
their own particular friends at a table, there are many others 
who would like to mix and sit at a common table with the 
British, But the atmosphere of the boat does not allow 
of such a step. Why do some of the British, more often 
than not, get up and walk away if an Indian happens to 
sit on the same sofa or in a chair near to them in the lounge 
or the smoke room? Why must a Frenchwoman who 
only very recently boarded a boat at Port Said be told that 
she must not talk to the Indians or discuss her paintings of 
oriental scenes with them or sit at their table as she would 
be letting down ‘ white prestige”? Why do British pas- 
sengers quite gladly fraternize with the Indians on the 
Continental lines where no discrimination is either allowed 
or tolerated, when those very people would be aloof and 
even overbearing when the Union Jack flies over a steamer? 

Allowing for individual fads and fancies and other psycho- 
logical complications, and avoiding generalization from a 
very enormous number of ‘“ solitary instances,” the broad 
fact remains that the Indians generally find the atmosphere 
onan English boat less conducive to happiness than on an 
Italian one. Perhaps the exception on the British side can 
be made in the case of those lines which run the * one class ” 
boats and depend for their business on the satisfaction of 
the passengers. It is strange how the Britishers who travel 
by these lines are quite friendly and get on very well with 
their Indian fellow-passengers. 

I am constrained to write this Ietter as result of several 
complaints which have come to my notice not only lately 
but during the last several years. An unnecessary and 
unfortunate bitterness against Britain is being created in 
many hearts, and men are being led to say that like the 
Japanese and the Chinese we must become an independent 
people. No one would then dare to be rude to us on the 
boats. We are peculiarly responsive to acts of courtesy, 
as the best type of Britishers with Indian experience can 
testify. 


I wish that the remarkable courtesy and overpowering 
and even embarrassing kindness which I have met with 
personally in this country could in some measure be passed 
on to those Britishers who are going out to India in various 
capacities. What a difference it would make in the whole 
relationship of our two countries. The silken cords of love 
and friendship are a much stronger link than the iron chains 
of a forced and false prestige.—I am, Sir, &c., 

106 Gower Street, W.C. 1, SHoRAN S. SINGIA, 


THE CASE OF DORIS THOMPSON 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.| 
Sir,—Your reference to Brieux’ play Maternité, encourages 
me to approach you with reference to the fate of an un- 
married expectant mother, twenty-one years of age, whom 
Sir Ernest Wild has just sentenced at the Old Bailey, to 
six months imprisonment in the Second Division; tn her 
own interests and those of her unborn child. The girl had 
repeatedly attempted suicide, and had been assaulted in her 
childhood. 

Has the community which took so little care of Doris 
Thompson, any right to insist on her unwanted and unlegalized 
motherhood ? What are likely to be the effects of pre- 
natal influences on her baby’s mind and body ? 

Please Sir, give your honoured help to bring the light of 
the modern conscience on this ghastly case.—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. W. StTeLtLA Browne. 

16 Kings Mansions, Chelsea, SW. 3. 


GOAT’S MILK AND TUBERCULOSIS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
Sir,- You have recently published some very interesting 
correspondence on the subject of the ** urgent moral duty of 
improving the quality of milk.” Here in India we are also 
confronted with the same appalling difficulty. An expert 
wrote recently in the columns of the Statesman of Calcutta : 


“The great scourge of India is tubereulosis. Cows are very 

susceptible to this, and 'T.B. is produced by such milk. T.B. germs 
have never yet been found in goat’s milk. I would ask readers to 
question Mahatma Gandhi on this point. In many ways goat’s 
milk is far superior to cow’s milk. ... In large cities in the 
U.S.A., such as Chieago and New York, goat’s milk retails for twice 
the price of cow’s milk, being very much in demand in hospitals 
und sanatoria. ... Another important difference between cow's 
milk and goat’s milk is that goat’s milk is alkaline and cow’s milk 
acid in reaction--a difference which may mean life and death to 
anyone with a very weak stomach. Further, cow’s milk requires 
two hours for digestion, goat’s milk 30 minutes—a saving of three- 
quarter work for the stomach. Another life and death difference in 
many eases of weak digestive organs. 1f one studies the mineral 
salt contents of three milks—/.e., cow, goat and human, it is inter- 
esting to note that there are 12 different mineral salts found in 
the 3 kinds of milk, but not all of them in any one milk. All but 
3 of the 12 are to be found in goat’s milk, only 6 in cow’s milk 
and but 5 in human milk—a difference of no mean importance. 
Further, cow’s milk is almost without iron, whereas goat’s milk has 
from 7 to 10 times as much of that very important element in the 
blood of all. warm-blooded creatures. High medical authorities 
have said that ‘if cow’s milk contained a little more iron it would 
be the 100 per cent. perfect food.’ ” 
It follows, therefore, that goat's milk is the 100 per cent. 
perfect food, because of the amount of iron it contains. And, 
if it be established that * T.B. germs have never yet been 
found in goat’s milk,” we have here the remedy, and it is 
clearly an easy matter to stamp out the scourge of 
Tuberculosis. 

Indeed, Mr. Francis Yeats-Brown in one of his remarkable 
books pertinently reminds us that Tuberculosis was almost 


unknown in ancient India: the people lived chiefly on goat's 


milk. The ancient Brahmins had an infallible remedy for 
T.B.: “ Swallow air (prana) and goat’s milk.” It is reecm- 
mended in the Smritis. In conclusion, it is important to 


remember the remarks made on the economic value, &c., of 
the goat in India, in the report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, i.c., the Linlithgow Commission, It is 
gratifying to note that though the goat has been neglected 
in India for so long, times are changing. And what is claimed 
for the milk of the goat as against that of the cow in the 
fight against T.B. is well worth careful study by the medical 
I am, Sir, &e., 


authorities in England. J. D. JENKINS. 
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A Diplomatic King 


By J. A. SPENDER 


Noruinc in recent history is more difficult to measure rightly 
than the part played by King Edward. The historian has 
to pick his way between the strict British constitutional 
view which denies him any initiative and the opinion still 
widely held in Europe that he was the author of everything 
important in British policy during his reign; in French 
eyes the inventor of the Entente, in German the arch-con- 
spirator who plotted the “ encirclement ” of Germany in 
pursuance of his quarrel with his nephew, the Kaiser. In 


King Edwatd and His Times,* M. André Maurois seems to 
me to come nearer the truth than some English writers, 


who in an excess of courtliness have scarcely mentioned 
the existence of Ministers, Cabinets and Parliament in des- 
cribing the activities of the King. M. Maurois’ book is what 
painters call ‘a conversation piece”; it shows the King 
in the circle of his Ministers, relatives, foreign friends and 
correspondents, playing an important but not a dictatorial 
part, influencing, suggesting, helping but always within 
the boundaries of the constitutional Sovercign. The picture 
is lightly and deftly painted, and M. Maurois has used material 
fetched from the “ heavy biographies ” and official records 
with his usual skill. It is history without tears, but a useful 
adjunct to more solemn narratives, and it contains a great deal 
of the kind of truth which the official historian is apt to miss. 

Institutions are seldom as rigid in practice as they may be 
made to appear on paper, and the extreme view which 
reduces King Edward to a constitutional lay figure is as 
little in accord with the facts as the opposite view which 
makes him the author of everything. Throughout his life 
his contribution was even more by what he was than by 
what he did. The very fact that he was different from his 
parents and reacted from their upbringing proved useful 
to the monarchy in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies, when the 
stagnation of the Court during the long period of Queen 
Victoria’s mourning might seriously have injured it. His 
entertaininents, his jollities, his pranks, even his occasional 
scandals, kept the heir to the Throne in the public eye at a 
time when the Throne itself seemed to be fading out of the 
picture. Tle seemed to have an instinctive understanding 
of what moderns call publicity and its value to the reigning 
House. If he sometimes set Puritan England by the cars, 
he had a popularity with the crowd and the men in the 
street which carried him through these occasional emergencies. 

Even the Queen’s determination to keep him aloof from 
politics had a useful reaction. Being shut off from direct 
influence in public affairs, he developed an aimost uncanny 
instinct for correcting the biases and prejudices which she 
developed in later life. When she was quarrelling with 
Mr. Gladstone, he was ostentatiously friendly to him. Power- 
ful Radicals like Chamberlain, Dilke and Labouchere, whom 
she thought outside the pale, he brought within the Marl- 
borough House circle, and even numbered among his inti- 
mates. Similarly in foreign affairs he was for ever advising 
his French Royalist friends to come to terms with the Republic, 
and set them an example by making a personal friend of 
Gambetta. His unaffected liking for France, his French 
friendships, and his frequent visits to Paris helped to ease 
the strain in high places in times of tension between the 
French and British Governments. 

In all this there is no evidence that he held anything but 
conventional Conservative views in domestic polities, or differed 
at all in foreign affairs from the official line of leaning on 
Germany and the Triple Alliance. As M. Maurois shows, he 
Jooked forward to the succession of his brother-in-law, the 
* King Edward and His Times. By André Maurois. Translated 

by Hamish Miles. (Cassell, 15s.) 








short-lived Empcror Frederick, and a close alliance with 
Germany as its consequence. Undoubtedly the SUCCEssion 
of his nephew, the Emperor William, made a difference, but 
it is no compliment to him to suggest that hostility to hig 
nephew set him working for a change of British policy, and 
there is no evidence that it did. 

The late Lord Balfour always spoke with a certain jn. 
patience of the idea that King Edward was the author of the 
Anglo-French Entente. Some slight jealousy for his own and 
Lord Lansdowne’s copyright may have entered into this, byt 
in substance he was right. The Entente has a perfectly clear 
political history, and if any individuals may be named as its 
authors they are first Joseph Chamberlain, who, with char. 
acteristic impetuosity, started straight on the opposite tack 
when he had been rebuffed by Bulow and Holstein in his 
overtures for a German Alliance ; next Lord Lansdowne, who 
carried the negotiations through with remarkable skill; then 
Mr. Balfour, whose strategical studies on the Committee of 
Imperial Defence had convinced him that British isolation had 
become too dangerous ; and finally Lord Cromer, who kept 
urging that, if only for Egyptian purposes, a settlement with 
France was worth all the concessions necessary to obtain it, 

But this is not to say that King Edward played no part or 
a negligible part. On the contrary, he played a most im- 
portant part, and exactly the part proper to a constitutional 
Sovereign in support of his Government. One of the chief 
obstacles to the Entente was the hostility of the French 
public—the cumulative result of Fashoda, the Boer War and 
the Dreyfus affair. Here King Edward’s touch with the 
French, and his remarkable gift for winning popularity came 
into play. His visit to Paris in 1908 was a brilliant stroke 
which conciliated the French and prepared the ground as no 
Minister could possibly have done. 

ion I think he slightly overplayed his hand. 
critical year 1905 he had better have been less open in his 
patronage a Deleassé, and in his candid observations about 
his nephew's antics in Morocco. Europe in those days was 
a huge whispering gallery, and even innocent talk went round 
the circle with accretions and additions from many inter- 
imediaries. It was no service to the King that British policy 
should be interpreted in terms of his quarrel with his nephew, 
and in fact there was no truth in this interpretation. In the 
subsequent years the King made many honest efforts to heal 
this quarrel, and th records will be searehed in vain for 
evidence that he sought to influence his Ministers from this 
or any other personal point of view. But he was a very 
human sort of man who liked tatking freely to his intimates, 
and, being almost devoid-of vanity, had too little of the aware- 
ness necessary to keep the great reminded of the importance 
which attaches to their lightest word. 

In contrast with his nephew, whose unceasing comments 
and ejaculations enliven every other page of the German 
documents, King Edward has left few considered records of 
his views on affairs. He was not handy with his pen or given 
to reflections on his own conduct or the course of human 
affairs. He was a ** character *—in his way a great character 

whom historians have to reconstruct from his official and 
other biographies, and from innumerable side-lights. M. 
Maurois may now and again heighten these lights to get his 
literary effects (as I think he does in describing the formation 
of the 1905 Government), but he scems to me to get nearer the 
truth of English political life than any foreign writer I have 
read recently. His accounts of our internal crises are lively 


In the 


and entertaining, but within the bounds of historical truth. 
The English reader will get many new lights on his own polities 
from reading this book. 
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Hindu Idealism and Spirituality 


Indian Idealism. By 8. Dasgupta. (Cambridge University Press. 


radian Spirituality. By Mohini Mohan Chatterji. (Dent. 5s.) 
n . 

INDIAN philosophy (like every other high quest) has gathered 
pee its nominal service a great many sheerly lazy minds, who 
in 


find rest of soul in catchwords and any claptrap momentarily 


in vogue : 
_ it is said that a Brahmin spoke to the Buddha that every- 
ing was produced, and the Buddha replied that this was a popular 
_ The Brahmin then said that nothing is produced, and the 
Buddha replied that this is the second popular view. Then when 
ee Brahmin said that everything is non-cternal or everything is 
ternal or everything can be produced or nothing can be produced, 
re Buddha replied that these are all popular views. The Buddha 
pod said that the notion of oneness, otherness, togetherness and 
the notion of neither the one nor the other, the notion that every- 
thing depends on causes, that everything is a modification, that 
there is something which is not a modification, that there is a self 
or that there is not a self, that there is this world or there is not the 
other world, that there Is emancipation or that there is no emanci- 
vation, that everything is momentary or that nothing is momentary, 
all these views are mere popular views. rhe Buddha said that he 
| not believe in the doctrine of causes nor in the doctrine that 


“ 


dic ‘ 
there are no causes. 

This extract, from Dr. Dasgupta’s chapter on ‘ Buddhist 
Idealism,” may leave the reader dazed, as after reading an 
excessively advanced poem which the printer has forgotten 
to break up into short lines. It may serve as almost a parody 
of certain kinds of Hindu philosophy, painfully close (as good 
parodies are) to what it copies. Dr. Dasgupta notes that 
Hindu philosophy among its varieties contains one entirely 
absent from the philosophies of the rest of the world, ancient 
and modern—** nihilistic idealism.’ And this negativeness 
js, unfortunately, the aspect of Hindu thought best known to 
the outer world ; a mood and findings (if so definite a word 
can be applied to what exulis in having found nothing any- 
where) which must become increasingly trivial in days fast 
marching upon us, not as intellectually exploded, but as intel- 
lectually flaccid. 

Yet Hindu philosophy has modes that have stirred emotion 
and lit imagination’s flame. To me the most luminous pages 
of Dr. Dasgupta’s book are the first, ** Beginnings of Indian 
Philosophy,” opening as with an incantation : 

“Tndian philosophy has slowly emerged from the briny waters of 
the ritualistic religion of the Vedas.” 

The argument moves with ease and certainty. It brings out 
plainly the essential difference between the Vedic doctrine of 


sacrifice and every other primitive doctrine of sacrifice—the 
sacrifice’s superior power above the god sacrificed to—and 


from this surmises, to my mind convincingly, how such 
characteristic terms of later religious thought as Aarma and 
Dharma reached their connotation. Yet after less than 
twenty pages of this clear exposition and brilliant generaliza- 
tion, our author passes abruptly and irrevocably into arid 
songless wastes, a departure disappointing as his 
“who left untold 
The story of Cambusean bold ! 


” 


All this, of course, is not a criticism of Dr. Dasgupta, 
who has won a name second to none in his field, and in this 
new book has done what he set out to do, a comprehensive 
survey of Hindu idealistic speculation. The dust-cover avers 
that Indian Idealism is ** more popular” in character than the 
author's History of Indian Philosophy. Me judice, it is not 
“popular ” in the least, but a very learned, painful, diflicult 
book. It is for the student, who will find it invaluable. Yet 
~as one of the growing public anxious to possess something 
of what has finely touched spirits everywhere—I would plead 
with him to resume the job he begins and deserts in Indian 
Idealism, and give us a book linking up the later philosophies 
with their apparently widely different begetter, the religious 
poetry of the Rig-Veda. How did a people whose earliest 
metaphysics were such a matter of eager delight in the 
phenomenal universe and vivification of natural processes 
pass from this to “nihilistic idealism,” or to upanishadie 
monism ? It is no answer to say, ‘ Ah, that was because of 
the forest sages, who meditated alone until thought destroyed 
the visible universe.” The chain of thought does not break 
so violently; the Iater flows out of the earlier; there is 
“natural piety” in the intellectual, as in the social, world. 
No one living is better equipped than Dr. Dasgupta to explain 


ann i I 


this metamorphosis, trained as he is in scientific and his- 
torical method, as well as in Indian tradition. He will not 
have adequately served his day and generation if he goes 
before Chitragupta (he will understand the menace behind 
this name !), not having done his plain duty of exposition. 
Mr. Mohini Mohan Chatterji’'s Indian Spirituality shows 
Hindu philosophy outside the study and on the road and in 
the people’s homes. Its story is one which has been lived 
in India countless times and in every age ;_ that of an almost 
illiterate Brahmin ascetic who has shaken himself free of 
ritual and superstition, and wanders, teaching, confuting, 
persuading. It gives, as Mr. Herbert Palmer claims, “ a 
crowded bird's-eye view of India.’ It is, without setting 
out to be this, a treasury of information about minor customs 
and practices. It contains stories grimly or sadly humorous, 
such as that of the two pundits who quarrelled over a gram- 
matical question and settled it by a fight of fisticuffs; or of the 
leaders of the pilgrimage to the sacred Himalayan cave of 
Amarnath, who announced that two pigeons were flying out, 
visible to the pure but “ invisible to the sinful.” The whole 
pilgrim-host shouted out, ‘I see them!” ; and argument arose 
as to their shape and colour. This is a book desultory as 
the Indian road, as leisurely and as packed with trivial 
scene and incident~—-artless, charming, illuminating. 
Epwarvp TrompPson, 


‘ ° 
The Final Pepys 
Samuel Pepys: The Man in the Making. By Arthur Bryant. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Bryant's is a gallant book. The sense of responsibility 
must weigh very heavily on the author of this definitive life, 
for he is completing the work of two great predecessors, 
Wheatley and Tanner. The Cambridge University Press too 
must have needed their share of courage when they entrusted 
the papers of these two scholars to a writer who had proved 
himself an embarrassingly popular historian. Charles IT was 
a flamboyant, a not very judicial biography ; it was probably 
its defects rather than its merits which made it popular ; but 
these were outweighed by the extraordinarily skilful handling 
of a huge mass of material ; and it was this skill which made 
Mr. Bryant the right biographer for Pepys. 

For to Pepys’s biographer the diary must be always a 
doubtful blessing. For ten years Pepys himself recorded the 
smallest details of his private and public life, and the thirty- 
four years which followed must seem empty by comparison. 
It is impossible to keep a proper balance between the two 
periods in a single volume, and Mr. Bryant has been wise to 
divide his labour. This first volume is devoted entirely to 
the period of the diary ; the sccond volume will have to be 
judged as a separate work. Even then there remains the 
insuperable fact that one volume will have been taken to 
record ten years, another to record the events of thirty-four. 

The most important new material used in this first 
volume is undoubtedly the unpublished extracts from the 
diary. For Wheatley did Pepys a doubtful service by his 
omissions, not to mention Mrs. Knepp, who we now learn was 
never Pepys’s mistress. When Wheatley, for example, 
published : ** went to Mrs. Pierce’s back again, where she was, 
and there I found her on a pallet in the dark .. . that is 
Knepp,” he was hiding only a rather bold caress, and like 
Lady Fidget in The Country Wife, Mrs. Knepp might justly 
complain, that “to report a man has had a person, when he 
has not had a person, is the greatest wrong in the whole world 
that can be done to a person.” What Mr. Bryant calls ** the 
sly salacities of the secret hour in coach and tavern” were 
seldom such as to justify Wheatley’s careful editing. The 
Pepys who can now be distinguished through the veils in 
which his editer’s prudery concealed him is not a more moral 
man, but he is an infinitely less attractive one. There is 
something to be said for a Don Juan, little for a man of over 
thirty whose amorous adventures are as a rule those only of 
a vicious schoolboy. Mr. Bryant, in a style which is a little 
too rosy, tries to preserve the conventional portrait of Pepys 
as a lovable and rather silly sinner. Perhaps after all it was 
no disservice which Wheatley did. The character of the 
eflicient civil servant, the cultured musician, the brilliant 
reporter, was unharmed by eny number of asterisks, which 
than a rather ebullient manhood, but 


suggested no worse 
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this lecherous Peter Pan is another matter. The strange It is as a tragedian, a teller of stories, and a cre: 
, eator of chan, 


jargon of languages in which Pepys was in the habit of re- 
cording his adventures—‘‘ she would not suffer that je should 
poner my mano above ses jupes which je endeavoured ”— 
has the same ghoulish effect as children’s suits on grown men 
at a foolish party. Little is known of his childhood, but one 
suspects some harshness in his puritan schooling that left its 
mark, the cause of his childish inhibitions (one cannot dignify 
his caution by the name of morality), of the hypocrisy which 
made him place Rochester's poems in his library under the 
guise of Bishop Burnet’s Life. 

But if one disagrees with Mr. Bryant over Pepys’s private 
character, one can have nothing but admiration for the way 
in which he has selected and arranged and dovetailed the 
vast material of the diary ; indeed, one owes to Mr. Bryant 
most of the material for disagreement. Occasionally he can 
be detected in the act of heightening his colours. Pepys 
may have been touched “* by some pure fire ’’ for Jane Welsh, 
his barber’s maid, but when he wrote, ‘a strange slavery 
that I stand in to beauty that I value nothing near it,”’ he was 
referring not to Jane Welsh, as Mr. Bryant indicates, but to 
Doll, the pretty woman at the Exchange. Mr. Bryant's 
picture, tov, of seventeenth-century England is very suspect ; 
it is easy to paint the country in terms of Herrick, of ‘ may- 
poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes”; it should be remem- 
bered that to contemporaries those country wassails some- 
times had a different air : 

“They do frisk and dance 

Tn narrow parlours to a single fiddle 

That squeaks forth tunes, like a departing pig.” 
“To all this world of eager, passionate life a seventeenth- 
century child was born heir,’ Mr. Bryant writes. It is 
possible for a historian, safely separated by time, to write 
like this of any century ; it is more important to remember 
that there was something in that “ eager, passionate life ”’ 
that Pepys could never share. Other men’s bodies were 
guilty, but their minds had a kind of innocence. It was the 
opposite with Pepys. Even when his body was innocent, his 
mind was heavy with guilt. Shadwell’s Bellamour could 
honestly declare ** I make love to her, I confess ; but *tis a 
harmless lambent flame, and aims but at fornication.” 
Pepys recorded with careful secrecy how he waited in West- 
minster Hall for Betty Michell to * busquer occasions para 
ambulare con elle. But ego ne pouvoir.” The contrast is 


complete. Grawam Greenr. 
Qualified Approval 
Sir Walter Scott. By Lord David Cecil. (Constable. The 


10s.) 

Tunis is a somewhat delusive volume. Slim and elegant in 
its appearance, light and engaging in its style, immoderate, 
is must be added, in its price, at a first glance it may seem 
no more then another of those “* graceful tributes ” to dis- 
tinguished authors that are so copiously produced, so quickly 
read, so soon forgotten. It is more thanthat. It is a studied 
appreciation, which could not have been written without 
much Jearning and much thought. One is led persuasively 
on from page to page, and it is not until (too soon) the end 
is reached that one realizes how carefully the essay was 
planned, and how full it is of substance. 

Lord David Cecil begins by defining Scott's range: it was 
limited—but within its limits wonderfully enriched—by 
his sense of the past, and further by his lack of interest in 
life outside Scotland and its borders. Vast worlds of life 
and character he quite neglects. ‘ Seott’s great figures 
include no Levines and Bazarofs and Roderick Hudsons.” 
Philosophers and artists rarely illustrate the historic past— 
and to Scott *‘ man and nature alike are first of all expressions 
of their history.” The emotions inspired by personal relation- 
ships are likewise outside his range: so, too, is the whole 
world of introspection. His care is for loyalties to country 
and to clan, and for the adventures that they inspire. “ If 
vou come to Scott expecting the sort of thing you find in 
Thackeray or Proust or Henry James you will be disappointed ™ ; 
and it is a little harsh to abuse Scott because you do not 
find in him something that he never tried to give. For 
instead you will find something else, something that those 
other writers could never have achieved: you will find 
adventure and tragedy, on an epic scale. 


Raven Miscellany. 


ter, that Lord David Cecilteaches us that Scott is to beadmi 
He is eloquent (the phrase is no metaphor) in praise of Scot, 
as a tragic writer, and he justifies his praise by references and 
quotations that are admirably chosen. The Passages quo 
in this essay will surprise many by their revelation of Scott’ 
immense power as a writer of beautiful and moving his 
The trial scene in Waverley, the picture of Edie Ochiltree facing 
death by the raging sea, these, in their high kind, can Neverhayy 
been surpassed. Our first impulse on reading such extract, 
1s to take down from the shelf the books where they oceyy 

But something checks us. And Lord David Cecil Make 
no attempt to conceal it or to palliate it. Even in his mo, 
successful novels, Scott can be boring, commonplace, guijt, 
of astounding and continued lapses of artistic taste. Ven, 
skilfully and impartially Scott’s defects as an artist ay 
analysed in this essay. The author acutely observes tha; 
where Hardy describes the road on Egdon Heath as “ like th, 
parting in a head of black hair,” and a bloodstain on t. 
ceiling as * like a great ace of hearts,” Scott would probabjy 
have said that “ the road showed white against the sombre 
verdure of the moor,” and that the ceiling was “ staing 
with a ghastly and sanguinary red.”’ If his diction is for ty 
most part conventional, so are his plots, so are half his herog. 
So, above all, are his heroines. ‘* Very nice young ladies” 
as Admiral Croft said of the Miss Musgroves, ** I hardly know 
one from the other,” to use Lord David's apt quotation, 
Scott was slovenly, he lacked self respect ; he can be unutter. 
ably tedious, and yet, concludes Lord David, ** even round his 
worst work hovers the hint of a careless greatness.” 

So, very properly, we are led, into and left in a dilemma, 
We must not pick out the fine bits from Scott. A novelis 
cannot be anthologized. The grand passages are part and paree| 
of their context, of the novel as a whole, as much as are the 
characters themselves. Are we, then, to be content to leaye 
them and the novels that contain them in the neglect that 
has so long been theirs ? To do so would be a condemnation, 
not of Scott, but of ourselves. The enjoyment of great 
literature is worth the expenditure of a little trouble; and 


this essay should inspire its readers to do what to many of , 


them may have seemed impossible—to read Scott's novels. 


JOUN Sparrow, 


The Complete Anthologist 


The Albatross Book of Living Verse. Edited by Louis Unter. 


meyer. (Collins, 5s.) 
Modern American Poetry. Edited by Louis Untermeyer, 
(Cape. 15s.) 


ANTHOLOGIES are easy game for the reviewer. Nothing is 
simpler, and very few things more pleasant, than to sit in 
judgement on someone else’s taste. So that if only for the 
sake of moral discipline it is wiser to praise what is good ina 
selection, rather than to criticize what is bad. Yet there are 
degrees of badness, in anthologies as in anything else, and 
limits beyond which the forbearance of the most genial critic 
must break down. When these limits are reached, expostul 
tion ceases to be an indulgence and becomes a duty. 

In The Albatross Book of Living Verse Mr. Louis Untermeyer 
reaches the limit very soon. It is, of course, his misfortune 
rather than ours that Chaucer and the early ballad-writers 
happen to come first in any chronological arrangement of 
English poetry ; for the rest of his anthology, though neither 
very original nor very good, is at least no worse than many 
others in which the same poems occur. But in his treatment 
of Chaucer and the ballads Mr. Untermeyer puts himself in- 
mediately and irrevocably outside the pale. This is not mere 
exaggeration. There are some things which no one, not even 
Mr. Untermeyer, should be allowed to do to English poetry: 
things for which a stiff term of imprisonment would not be 
excessive requittal. Mr, Untermeyer commits such offences on 
every one of the first hundred pages of his book. Everybody 
knows that Chaucer is a little difficult to read in the original: 
many people would agree that a ecrtain simplification of 
spelling is necessary, provided always that due care is taken 
to preserve the rhythm. This, and an adequate glossary, is 
enough for the ordinary reader. Mr. Untermeyer, however, 
“believing that the prime object of poetry is to increase 
enjoyment rather than to increase a_ fourteenth-century 


vocabulary ” (he does not say how) has taken it upon himself 
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« modernize” the luckless poet. Dryden, of course, did ° . : 
. - Mr. Untermeyer eagerly avails himself of this dis- \ hite Sails Crowding 
ingished precedent, ignoring the sufficiently lamentable The Bird of Dawning. By John Masefield. (Heinemann, 7s. 6<.) 
vats of Dryden's effort. Moreover Dryden wasa poet, while pop rs generally write good prose, and Mr. Masefield, ‘init 
oe ee He has to his credit, amongst 


yr, Untermeyer unfortunately is not. 
pethaps have re-written Chaucer less light-heartedly—and less 
vulgatly. Re-written is more accurate than ‘* modernize” , 
jr Mr. Untermeyert does not hesitate to add, ; subtract, 
jombine and alter as he thinks fit. Here is Chaucer’s descrip- 
of the Prioress : 
“ But, for to speken of hir conscience, 
She was so charitable and so pitous, 


She wolde wepe, if that she sawe a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 7 


tion 


Xot, one would have thought, a very obscure or teasing 
yssage. But this is what Mr. Untermeyer makes of it ** rather 
than clutter the pages with a glossary * : 
“ But, speaking of her inner nature, she 
Was so soft-hearted that she could not see 
A mouse caught in a trap, if it had bled.” 


And if it hadn*t bled? But the reader will make his own 
coments. Of the Wife of Bath Chaucer says, * Housbondes 
at chirche-dore she hadde fyve,” which Mr. Untermeyer 
clarifies for the modern reader with “ She’d had five church- 
door husbands as a wife.” A truly remarkable feat. Nor 
does his enthusiasm stop short at such trivial emendations. 
In the same poem Chaucer writes : 


“Tn all the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon 
That to th’ offring before hir sholde goon.” 
which Mr. Untermeyer interprets (it is the kindest word) as : 
“Tn all the parish, not a soul dared offer 
A thing to her,” 
And this, we are to remember, from a modernization expressly 
designed to provide “* a bridge to the poet’s meaning.” One 
would have thought it advisable to have a somewhat clearer 
notion of the poet’s meaning oneself before attempting to 
translate it. 

Mr. Untermeyer is equally cavalier with the ballads, where 
his renderings of The Twa Sisters of Binnorie and Sir Patrick 
Spens are typical. In the former he omits verses 4, 17 and 
19 entirely, runs verses 30 and 11 together, and adds a 
charming ending of his own; the latter he reduces from 22 
verses to 18, conveniently drowning Sir Patrick on the way 
oul to Norway instead of on the way back. ‘The final verse is 
perhaps Mr, Untermeyer’s special triumph, where “ half- 
owre, half-owre to Aberdour”’ becomes ‘“ O forty miles off 
Aberdeen.” It is impossible not to admire the courage of a 
man who sits down to translate Scottish ballads but does not 
know that Aberdeen and Aberdour are different places. 

In Modern American Poetry Mr. Untermeyer is on his 
own ground, and proud of it. With chest well out he tells us 
at once that ‘ the reader may gain some idea of the quantity 
of verse produced in the United States when he learns that, 
during the last decade, there was an annual average of 500 
volumes of poetry and drama.’ He may indeed. He may 
also gain some idea of the state of chronic indigestion from 
which Mr, Untermeyer must suffer after assimilating the con- 
tentsof these 5,000 volumes. It helps to explain his appreciation 
of Chaucer. Apart from this there is very little to be said 
about his magnum opus. Judged by sheer bulk—it cannot be 
judged by anything else—it is a magnificent achievement. 
Here no fewer than 153 American poets, represented by 740 
poems, cover over 800 pages of print. What more could one 
desire? The fact that forty per cent. of the poems ought never 
to have been published and that another forty per cent. ought 
never to have been written is clearly by the way. What 
matters is that modern America has produced all these poets. 
And, of course, that Mr. Untermeyer has written a “critical” 
note on every mother’s son of them. 

IT. M. Parsons, 
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he chooses, is no exception. 
other things, a small book about Shakespeare which is the 
best of its kind, a novel, The Street of Today, little known but 
unforgettable, and another novel, Lost Endeavour. His 
latest book is not of this company, nor an even performance. 
It has hardly extended him: but most of it is very good, 
and throughout it gives us the rare pleasure that only comes 
when a man who knows a job inside out has also an artist's 
eye and is able to tell us what he sees. 

It begins splendidly. Mr. Trewsbury is second mate of 
the ‘Blackgauntlet,’ a China clipper taking part in the famous 
tea-race home. He is an artist, and not only because his 
ambition is to be a painter. 

‘He had uften gone over in his mind some of the emergencies 
of his profession, with the thought, ‘ What should I do, or what 
ought I to do, if...” He had thought out for himself plans for 
many emergencies ; mast yards and sails going: ship broaching-to, 
ship brought aback, or caught by the lee in foul weather, the 
rudder carrying away: cables parting in a road: and collision in 
storm, fog, dock, port or at sea. He had thought of a smash 
such as this. Why, only a few nights before, in a middle watch 
in the Trades, he had thought of this very thing, of getting out 
the boats in a hurry. He had ever prided himself on having his 
boats clear for lowering: yet here he was caught in the middle 
watch with both boats topsy-turvy from the painters.” 

For the ‘Blackgauntlet,’ through no fault of her demented 
‘aptain, was holed by a steamer, and sank before he got his 
boat’s crew clear. Trewsbury’s was clear, and it only picked 
up one survivor. The story goes on to tell of this boat's 
crew and its sufferings, till a ship is opportunely sighted 
which turns out to be ‘The Bird of Dawning,’ mysteriously 
abandoned. Shorthanded as they are, they sail her home, 
and win the prize. 

It is inevitable that in reading this we should think of 
Conrad, not only because of Youth, but because for the 
first few chapters Mr. Masefield seems to be out to give us 
all he can. The conversation between Trewsbury and 
Duntisbourne as they pace the deck, the death of Pots, 
the assault of the terrible wave, the flying fish lit up by the 
flare—all these things are of a very high order. Gradually, 
however, we realize with disappointment that Mr. Masefield 
has begun to take an easier view of his task ; has assembled 
the materials for drama and made scant use of them; has 
contented himself with spinning us a yarn, which, despite 
the excitements of the race, grows more and more per- 
functory, as if the teller had lost interest and wished it ended. 
It is a very good yarn, so good that we have not the least 
right to complain ;_ but it looked like being something more, 

L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Fiction 


By Herpert READ 


The Lord Fish. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Three Nails. By H. A. Manhood. (White Ow] Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Dunky Fitlow. By A. E. Coppard. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Love Provoked. By Rhys Davies. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Relight the Lamp. By Barbara Wilson. (Heinemann. - 7s. 6d.) 
Tne practice of reviewing short stories apart from novels is 
justified by the very different standards of criticism that apply 
to the two types of fiction. The short story is by its nature 
2 much freer form than the novel, but this characteristic 
merely involves the short story in a much more general 
Jaw. Not only in all forms of art, but also in all manner 
of practical activity and especially in moral conduct, the 
freer the form the more difficult it is to achieve perfection. 
Ordinary human beings feel the need of a code, a hierarchy 
of values, a structure of some sort to guide them on all occas- 
ions. Within such a structure it is, of course, possible to 
achieve the highest grace and virtue—to be classical in art, 
dogmatic in religion, and authoritarian in politics. But 
there is the alternative mode of freedom, and though this 
_so easily leads to a general anarchy, in certain rare spirits, 
the integrity of the personality and the originality of the 
vision justify a form of expression peculiar to the individual. 
In art and literature such forms of expvession have been 
called romantic, and there is no harm in the term so long 
as it is used for abusive purposes. Probably such art can 
never achieve the “ greatness ” of classical art —it is restricted 
to the personal and even the momentary vision of the artists, 
and can owe little or nothing to tradition. By its nature 
it cannot be organized into patterns, and deliberation of any 
kind is apt to destroy it. Nevertheless it is a great mistake 
to imagine that romantic art is an art without care, or 
without rules. But the rules cannot be formulated; they 
involve such indefinable qualities as sincerity, fidelity, 
humanity, an intelligent mind devoid of intellectual preju- 
dices. In painting, music and poetry such art has its dis- 
tinetive modes ; in prose fiction its most appropriate mode 
is the short story. 

The technique of the short story, as Tolstoy said in speaking 
of Tehekhoy, corresponds to impressionism in painting. 
Impressionism may mean two different things—but the two 
things are not incompatible. It may mean giving a personal 
impress to the work of art, stripping it of all formal and 
utilitarian aspects until nothing but the lyrical calligraphy of 
the writer (or the painter) is left ; or it may mean sacrificing 
everything to the representation of a few significant details, 
the idea being that these details, properly isolated, give a 
more vivid impression than would a detailed and exact 
representation, Kconomy, and a flair for the significant 
detail, are the essentials whichever meaning we give to the 
word. They are really the only technical requirements of 
the short story ; other virtues belong to the writer's humanity. 

This may seem a very solemn approach to a fairy tale, but 
actually the fairy tale is the prototype, the original form, 
of all short stories. But, like the ballad in poetry, the fairy 
tale is anonymous. It comes down to us bright with an 
objectivity which has no flavour of a particular personality ; 
if it is impressionistic, it is so only in the second sense I have 
given to the word. But we can say of the fairy tale that 
the more objective it is, the stronger the impression we 
receive, and that is true of all short stories. It would seem 
to be asking for the impossible to demand this objectivity 
without personal idiosyncrasies, to ask for a universality 
that is independent of time and place. But that is what 
Mr. de Ia Mare gives us in The Lord Fish, a collection of 


seven fairy tales, three of which are published for the first. 


time. The traditional ballad or fairy tale probably only 
acquires its universality and objectivity over a long period 
of time, like a pebble worn and shaped in a stream. It is 
the highest form of artistic creation to achieve such smooth- 
ness and essential hardness directly, without the intervention 
of time. Southey did it in The Three Bears, and Lewis 
Carroll in Alice in Wonderland. I have no doubt that Mr. 
de la Mare has had the same rare success in The Lord Fish, 
His stories have all the virtues of traditional fairy tales 
(and some of them, like ‘** Dick and the Beanstalk,” challenge 
direct comparison by taking up the theme of old favourites), 


mac_x_ 


and they have none of the vices (of sentimentality ful 
pretence, condescension, emotional vagueness) which mah, 
most tales written for children so contemptible Bef 
passing on to the other short stories under review eo 
. . , 
like to give an example of what I mean by the particular. 
or objectivity which communicates the right effect hae 
. ; t 
de la Mare’s style: ‘ 
“ Dick hauled out Grackel’s watch to see the time. It Was sey 
minutes to twelve. It would now be impossible for him to get en 
before nightfall and back again much before morning. jt a 
long journey, and the way would be difficult to follow in the pak 
And how was he to be certain that the giant, having come to th 
Castle and found that his watch was gone, would not climb down he 
Beanstalk again to fetch it ? Dick pressed the right-hand Shine 
of the watch, for though he was in great trouble of mind, he waltal 
to think hard and to make the time go slowly. And as, brooding 
on there under the Beanstalk, he stared at the second hand, thoug), 
it was not much bigger than a darning needle, it was jerking ae 
sluggishly that he could have counted twenty between every a 
The sun, that was now come to the top of his winter arch in the gky 
and was glistening like a tiny furnace on the crystal of the watch, 
dinced in his eves so fiercely that at last he could scarcely gee.” ’ 


a 
ark, 


There is material here for a long discourse on style, but lj 
I wish to point out is the precision or definiteness of the 
fantasy. It would not do, for example, to substitut, 
* about twelve ” for ** seven minutes to twelve.” 

Mr. Manhood’s short story is also completely successful, 
It has all the fairy tale qualities, transposed for a mom 
adult consciousness. Every incident is related with vivid 
objectivity, and in spite of the grimness of the theme, indeed 
partly by contrast with it, the world Mr. Manhood evokes 
seems very bright and innocent. The supreme example of 
this method, in which the depths of horror or iniquity are 
reflected in the passive and unemotional mind of a child, 
is Henry James's What Maisie Knew (the same author's The 
Turn of the Screw is another variation of the method). Apart 
from an occasional awkwardness in the writing, Three Nails 
is not unworthy of comparison with these masterpieces, 

Mr. Coppard has a great reputation as a writer of short 
stories, but it can hardly be based on work of the quality 
of Dunky Fitlow. I should say that Mr. Coppard has reached 
the stage of writing imitations of his own work. A writer 
is apt to get a reputation and a market for a particular brand 
of literary goods. He can produce the goods easily and 
slickly, and get a high price for them. But it is fatal to his 
development ; the law of diminishing returns applies to the 
mind no less than to the soil. Mr. Coppard should run right 
away from hamlets with names like Kezzal Predy Peter and 
inhabitants of such places with equally queer names such as 
Alphabet Ayres and Amnesty Rockall (not to mention Dunky 
Fitlow himself). Such names were long ago exploited to 
death by the Georgian poets, and it has always been a theory 
of mine that when the Georgian poets disappeared con- 
pletely in 1920, they reappeared, disguised as_ short-story 
writers. If they would only drop all disguises and live for 
2 while in contact with civilization, their stories might be 
of more interest. At present, not objective enough for pure 
fantasy, they live in a world of mock realism which is merely 
tiresome to anyone with a sense of values. 

Mr. Rhys Davies, when not a Georgian in Wales, is a senti- 
mentalist in London. Though his irony and pathos give his 
stories something of the same quality that most of us have 
edmired in Katharine Mansfield, he should remember that 
towards the end of her Jife Katharine Mansfield rejected the 
whole attitude upon which her work had been based. She 
saw, with the intellectual penetration which was her saving 
grace, that pity and its reaction irony were despicable 
attitudes; that some more positive and more stringent 
vision was necessary. A story like ‘ Doris in Gomorrah” 
in Love Provoked is drcavy and depressing, not because it 
describes a dreary and depressing type of modern woman, 
but because it shows no real understanding of such a woman. 

There is more understanding in Lady Wilson's collection 
of stories, but less competence of technique. Perhaps 
Tchekhov’s advice should be given to her: ‘“ Try to tear up 
the first half of your story: you will have to change only 
very little in the opening of the second half, and the story 
will be perfectly intelligible.” 
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FABER AND FABER 


The Use of Poetry 
T. S. ELIOT 7/6 


One-way Song 
WYNDHAM LEWIS 


With decorations by the author. 


A Draft of XXX Cantos 
EZRA POUND 76 


7/6 & 31/6 


English Painting 
R. H. WILENSKI 


With 202 illustrations. 30/- 
Art Now 

HERBERT READ 

With 128 full-page Illustrations. 12/6 


A Shert History of 
English Painting 
UNDERWOOD Illustrated. 7/6 


A Short History of 
English Sculpture 
UNDERWOOD _ IMlustrated. 106 


Henri Gaudier-Brzeska 
HORACE BRODZKY 


With sixty-nine illustrations. 10/6 


Oxford Aposties 
GEOFFREY FABER Illustrated. 15/= 


The Philosophy of 
Communism 

JOHN MACMURRAY 36 
Why Nazi? 7/6 


Trekking On 
DENEYS REITZ 15/- 


Old Soldiers Never Die 
Pte. RICHARDS, D.C.M.,M.M. 7 


The Ghost of Napoleon 
LIDDELL HART 7/6 


Seaplane Solo 
FRANCIS CHICHESTER § Jilustrated. 10/6 


Country Days 
A. G. STREET Iilustrated. 6/- 


Fifty Years & More of 
Sport in Scotiand 
THE DUKE OF PORTLAND __21/- 


The Lord Fish 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
With illustrations by Rex Whistler. 10,6 


Stories from the Bible 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
With 44 wood-engravings by Fohn Farleigh. 7/6 


More Good Food 
AMBROSE HEATH 6/- 


The Book of Indoor 


Games 
WESTALL & PHILLIPS 5. 


The Playtime Omnibus 
HUBERT PHILLIPS 5)- 


NEW POEMS each 2/6 


The End of a War 
HERBERT READ 


The Road to Ruin 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


The Dance of Death 
W. H. AUDEN 
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Current Literature 


CAIRO TO PERSIA AND BACK 
By Owen Tweedy 

To say that Mr. Tweedy is a chatty traveller is not imme- 
diately to condemn him: so also was Herodotus. But while 
Herodotus could converse agreeably with his reader, Mr. 
Tweedy is dangerously inclined to gush. He employs the 
epithets ‘jolly,’ “ grand,” and ‘lovely’ constantly and 
without discrimination. His comparisons are always ad 
absurdum : the mountains of Sinai, for example, are covered 
with rocks which “ looked just like chocolate flakes dusted 
over coffee ices.’ But in spite of ‘ quaintness”* and a 
whimsical style, Cairo to Persia and Back (Jarrolds, 18s.) 
has both interest and importance. It is the record of a 
journey by Ford lorry from Egypt through the deserts of 
Sinai into Palestine, and thence through Syria and Iraq into 
Persia. Mr. Tweedy has the valuable gift of persuading 
Orientals to talk freely to him; and it is the wayfarers to 
whom he gave lifts rather than the places he passed through 
that give his book its value. Political conditions in Palestine, 
for instance, are admirably presented in conversations with 
Jews and Arabs ; and in the latter part of the book it is not 
so much ‘Persia that is portrayed as the mind of the 
modern Persian. 


FLIGHT FROM TERROR 
By Alya Rachmanova 

Probably no other book about the Russian revolution of 
1917 has given so sincere and detailed an impression of its 
persecution and brutality as does Flight from Terror (Sheed 
and Ward, 7s. 6d.), for this diary of the years 1916-20 is 
written with fine restraint and straightforwardness and 
never consciously strives for sensational effect. Like many 
people in English universities today, Mme. Rachmanova as 
a student in Russia was not entirely out of sympathy with the 
revolutionary theories of her fellows, but she found that it 
was upon herself that revolution in practice broke, and in a 
little while her home was sacked and her life and her parents’ 
continually in danger, until finally, through counter-revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution, she was foreed to become a 
penniless and persecuted refugee. It is significant to notice 
that she mentions that a student who, in the Russia of 1916, 
had not read Das Kapital and the works of Bebel was 
accounted practically uneducated by his contemporaries, for 
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flats; for people commanding modest incomes. 
They consist of strongly constructed oak units, 
of numerous lengths, in varying finishes. They 
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idea that good furniiure is dear furniture. 
UNIX Bookcases establish a new conception 
of bookease values. Even so, long credit pay- 
ments are readily accessible. An_ illustrated 
prospectus will gladly be sent, but, best of 
all, come and see them at the showrooms of 
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a similar attitude is prevalent in a section of our Universit! 
today. Flight from Terror may be read as a warnin tities 
it shows the progression from the theory of Mer nt 
manifesto of 1848, through gentler revolutionary pr his 
such as Dostoevski’s in The Possessed in 1871, to the bi 
stained and terroristic practice of 1917. But, apart “wid 
its implications and its demonstration of the brutal idi : 
of revolution, the book has great humanity and Vivid ‘ 
and its swift impressions of suffering, bravery and fear aa 
admirable, if ominous and disturbing, reading, full pry: 
terrifying and a white-hot reality. oe a " 
A PHILOSOPHY OF SOLITUDE 
By-John Cowper Powys 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Powys described this book as a 
philosophy. However much he'has read, however’ much h 
quotes from authorities, it is quite plain that he is no philoay. 
pher. He is tinable to think or to express himself except in 
terms of metaphor; and although this may be forgiven and 
perhaps praised in a rhetorician or a novelist, it is a cardingl 
sin in a philosopher, who must employ metaphor only rarely 
and cautiously, with a full knowledge of its limitations. \; 
Powys knows of no limitations whatsoever. 4 Philosophy 
of Solitude (Jonathan Cape, 6s.) is one grand muddle of 
metaphor and denunciation, with scarcely a trace of clear 
thinking from beginning to end. This is partly due to the 
writer's thesis, which reveals itself dimly through a haze of 
rhetoric to be the old story of a Self which is a self-contained 
entity, a * core * which is somehow divorzed from its context 
If only Mr. Powys had read his Brad ey thoroughly, instead 
of dipping into half the philosophers of sturope and Asia, and 
adapting their phraseology to suit his own purpose, he would 
not have tried to vindicate the old fallacy of Existence without 
Content. 

BACK-STAGE 
By Philip Godfrey 

Mr. Philip Godfrey’s Back-Stage (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) jg 
extraordinarily comprehensive. There seems to be no 
aspect of the inner machinery of the theatrical profession 
upon which he does not touch, yet he happily avoids writing 
catalogues of facts and technicalities, while his accuracy 
remains excellent. The restless speed and ready humour of 
his style perfectly suits certain of his chapters, especially 
those dealing with performance and rehearsal, which one 
reads with the smell of grease-paint in one’s nostrils and the 
confused fatigue of rehearsing in one’s limbs. The opening 
chapter is an atmospheric masterpiece, and [ should think 
no such admirably vivid description of the back-stage ofa 
theatre during a performance has ever before been written, 
But many of the other sections are as distinguished in their 
own way, for their wit and observation, or for their very 
properly harsh remarks upon type-casting and censorship, 
The amount of straightforward information the author con- 
veys is enormous, and he does it without overstatement, 
tedium or unnecessary detail. The book is illustrated with 
drawings and lithographs by Miss Pearl Binder, but it isa 
pity that some of those which are essentially back-stage in 
subject tend to be somewhat obscure and to lack theatrical 
atinosphere. 

ENGLAND'S CRISIS 
By André Siegfried 

It is just three years since M. Siegfried embodied in his 
book, called in its English translation England's Crisis, some 
searching comments on this country’s downward _ progress. 
Today, in a new preface to a revised edition of his work 
(Cape, 6s.), he can point to the fulfilment of some of his 
predictions, but he admits frankly that he had_ forgotten, 
or underestimated, that intangible factor in the situation, 
the English spirit. He recognizes and admires the imper- 
turbability with which the departure from the gold standard 
in 1931 was faced, even though he thinks privately that that 
was partly, at any rate, because Englishmen are fools, of, 
as he politely puts it, lacking in a critical faculty. But his 
fundamental conclusions are not disturbed. England in 
the nineteenth century lived on her export trade ; in the 
twentieth she lost much of it; what are her prospects of 
regaining what has gone? None too good, thinks M. 
Siegfried, since countries that were content in the past to 
ship their raw material to England, notably cotton and wool, 
are now doing the job for themselves. .He might have 
added the permanent effect of the use of oil on coal exports. 
The depreciation of the pound has helped temporarily, but 
other currencies are depreciating too, and though Protection 
has not yet raised the cost of living it is bound to in the end. 
M. Siegfricd remains astonished still that a great exporting 
nation should have plunged unhesitatingly and with general 
enthusiasm into a policy which inevitably means a reduction 
of exports. His new preface indeed reveals a friendly but 
obviously perplexed astonishment that we are faring as well 
as by comparison with other nations we manifestly ate. 
It_ almost begins to look as if we should muddle through 
once more in spite of the textbooks and the experts. 
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Psychical Research | 


by Prof. HANS DRIESCH 
With a foreword by SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Professor Driesch, a past President of 
the Society for Psychical Research, 
here surveys and analyses the whole 
field. His book is intended as a guide 
for those interested in the work from 
the point of view of actual investigation 
and theoretical interpretation of facts. 
€ If one were asked to recommend a book to a 
reader who, having no previous acquaintance 
with the subject, felt impelled by the growth 
of public interest and his own curiosity to 
discover what it is all about, this is the book 
which one would mention.” Morning Post 
55. net 


Science and God 
by BERNHARD BAVINK 


A simple concise and authoritative survey, by 
a deep and original thinker, of the relations of 
religion and science today for the average | 
intelligent reader. “...a most valuable résumé | 
of the new outlook and point of view in science | 
} 
} 
} 





in its bearing on some of the fundamental 

problems of religion.” Baptist Times 
55. net 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE TRADE 
CYCLE : Their Mutual Relations, with 


Special Reference to the Period 
1926-1931. 


By Joun H. 


iagrams. 


THE FOUNDATION 
STABILITY. 


By E. W. Dacrrorr. 7s. 6d. 


Monetary management cannot by itself ensure stability. 
As trade is essentially the exchange of goods and services 
for one another, the maintenance of a healthy economic life 
must pre-suppose an appropriate balance of earnings between 
he various industrial groups as well as a balance between 

ommunity’s whole purchasing power and its ever in- 
ng power of production. 
full implications of this are investigated. Certain 
g principles emerge as the necessary basis of practical 
Measures for the attainment of maximum employment and 
maximum stability under the existing order. The first 
necessary steps are indicated, 


GOLD, UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
CAPITALISM : Essays and Addresses. 
By T. E. Grecory, D.Sc., Sir Ernest Cassel 
Professor of Economics in the University of 
London. 12s. 


Kirk, B.A., B.Com. Many 


12s. 


OF INDUSTRIAL 








“Gold, Capitalism and Unemployment” is a_ selection 
from essays in a wide range of economic subjects written, 
with one exception, during the last eight years. The main 
divisions of the book—Gold, America, Central Banking, 











ational Trade, and Unemployment and Capitalism— 
clearly the subjects with which Professor Gregory 
and the whole collection is an interesting survey of 
hat has been happening in the economic field during these 
few difficult years, and of a distinguished economist’s 
action to these events, 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Home Railway Outlook 


TWELVE months ago the outlook for holders of Home 
Railway securities appeared to be a dark one. Gross 
traffic receipts, although compared with unfavourable 
takings in the previous year, were still tending steadily 
downwards, and Railway Ordinary stocks and even 
some of the Prior Charge issues had fallen almost 
to rubbish prices. To take a few stocks at random, 
Great Western Ordinary, for example, fell at one 
time last year to 22, from which there has now 
been a recovery to over 53; London and North-Eastern 
Preferred had fallen to 5? and has since recovered to 
about 22; London Midland and Scottish, which had 
dropped to 9}, now stands at nearly 25, having been 
higher; while Southern Preferred Ordinary, which last 
year was down to 133, now stands at 65. Even these 
higher quotations, of course, mark a terrible decline from 
what used to be regarded as the normal level, but none 
the less the recovery is very striking. 

Moreover, some of the gains in the Prior Charge stocks 
have been just as noteworthy. Great Western 5 per 
cent. Consolidated Preference, for example, which last 
year fell to 47, now stands at 106, and London and North- 
Eastern 4 per cent. First Preference has recovered from 
15 to 64. London Midland and Scottish issues have also 
rallied in remarkable manner, the 5 per cent. Pref. of 
1955, which is now quoted at 92, having fallen at one time 
last year to 35, and finally it may be noted that Southern 
5 per cent. Preference, which is now quoted:at about 105, 
was last vear down to 34}. 

Is tne Rise JustiFiep ? 

Naturally, therefore, the question uppermost in the 
minds of holders—and possibly patient holders—of these 
stocks is concerned with the cause of the appreciation 
and the extent to which the recovery indicates a brighter 
outlook for dividends. It is to be feared, however, that 
a good many of the stocks in question are no longer in the 
hands of original owners, for, unfortunately, the genuine 
investor has a terrible habit of despairing and selling out 
at the moment when it should be a question rather of 
buying more stock, and probably the speculative investor 
rather than the original holder of Railway securities has 
chiefly benefited by the rally of the last few months. 

Almost needless to say, the recovery in prices has been 
mainly due to improved revenues, though so far as the 
Prior Charge stocks are concerned the upward movement 
has, of course, been greatly aided by the general advance 
in high-class trustee securities, which has driven the in- 
vestor to seek possibilities in securities of the second class 
grade. During the second half of the current year, 
however, there has been a remarkable expansion in 
traflics, some part of which must be attributed to the 
wise policy of the railways in endeavouring both by 
lowering fares and increasing conveniences to re-attract 
the travelling public to the railroads. In fact, a very 
strong endeavour has been made to compete with the 
motor traflic. There is no doubt, however, that a 
moderate improvement in trade has also been an im- 
portant contributing factor. 

Recovery 1X RECEIPTS. 

For the first half of the current year gross _traffics 
on all of the four trunk railways showed a further heavy 
decline. but the heart ef railway stockholders was 
cheered when during the month of July the companies 
issued statements revealing considerable further economies 
in expenditure, thereby very largely offsetting the 
great fall in gross receipts. In considering, therefore, 
the position of railway stocks today in the light of 
dividend prospects, I cannot do better, perhaps, than 
show what has happened in the way of gross earnings 
since the net revenue statements were issued covering 
the first half of this year. In the case of the Great 
Western Railway the net revenue for the first half of 
the year was down £177,000, but since the beginning 
of July there thas been an increase in gross receipts of 
£389,000. The London Midland and Scottish Railway 
showed a decline in the net revenue for the first six 
months of the year of £300,000, but during the current 





ia 
half-year there is up to date an increase in reg, 
£570,000. In the case of the London and North.Bee of 
Railway, where the net revenue for the first hoe 
the year had shown a decline of only £154 aie'h of 
withstanding a decrease in gross revenue of £] 298 ne 
since the beginning of July there has been an nee 
in gross revenue of £608,000. The statement of t 
Southern Railway even for the first half-year wa he 
good one, for, in spite of a decline in gross Brel 
of £100,000, the net revenue was up £280,009 sin 
since then there has been an increase in gross realee 
for the second half of the year of £174,000, Three 
of course, another six weeks of the current year sth 
to run, but unless there should be some materia] setback 
in gross receipts, ‘there would seem to be at least g fair 
prospect of the net revenues of the railways for the 
entire year showing a moderate increase, whereas six 
months ago it looked as though such an event wa 
almost impossible. : 





DivipEND PRosPEcts. 

At the same time, it may be well to remember. 
indeed, the Chairman of the London Midland and Scoitish 
Railway has already given a reminder to that effect 
that there must be a limit to the extent of possible 
economies, while it would not be at all surprising if the 
substantial recovery in gross receipts during the second 
half of this year had been accompanied by some moderate 
increase in working expenses. The economy habit, 
however, has gripped the management of the railroads 
pretty thoroughly, and I should quite expect the final 
results at the end of 1933 to justify the hopefulness of 
railway stockholders so far, at all events, as the actual 
position of the accounts is concerned. 

On the other hand, and in view of the vicissitudes 
of recent years, I should also expect the directors of 
the railroads to adopt a very cautious policy in the 
matter of dividend allocations. Whether the Great 
Western Railway will be able once again to pay the 
3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock is not altogether 
clear, for it must be remembered that a year ago that 
payment was only made possible by taking £1,100,000 
from Reserves and a further sum of over £600,000 was 
brought into the accounts from profits on investments, 
Bearing in mind the warning by the Chairman of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway to which I have 
already referred, we may well take also a_ cautious 
view with regard to profit distributions on the stocks 
of that company. Nevertheless, there seems just a 
possibility of the full dividends being resumed on the 
4 per cent. and 5 per cent. Preferences, in which case 
present quotations will, of course, be more than justified. 
The London and North-Eastern Company, as I have 
shown, has made a most remarkable recovery in gross 
earnings for the past half-year, but it must be remembered 
that the recovery has been from an exceedingly depressed 
position and economies seem to have been carried almott 
to the utmost limit. It would not be surprising, there- 
fore, if in the next accounts considerable appropriations 
to Renewal allowances were to be a feature of the report, 
so that it almost looks as if some of the junior Preferences 
might be somewhat over-valued or prematurely valued 
at the present level. So far as the Southern Railway 
is concerned, however, there would seem to be a good 
deal to justify the hopefulness expressed in current 
quotations, for if the present rate of increase in gros 
traffics should be maintained, the final results for the 
year ought to make a very favourable showing. A 
year ago 1 per cent. was paid on the Preferred Ordinary 
and if it should be possible to pay, say, 3 per cent. a 
the end of the current year, the stock would scarcely 
seem to be over-valued at the present price, especially 
in view of the outlook for the companys Continental 
and foreign traffic. Artnur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


DisturBED MARKETS. 

Tux disturbance occasioned by the feverish fluctuations in the 
frane and dollar exchanges increases rather than diminishes 
so far as the stock markets are concerned. ‘The weakness of 
the franc causes apprehensions concerning the power of Franc 
(Continued on page 786.) 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1330. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid 
Reserve Fund ane as 

Head Ofice: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘fokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and ‘lelegraphic ‘Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 121,250,000 

















Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
| Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3.780.926 
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A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3) Bishopsgate. E.C. 2. 


| West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
| Western: 1 Burlington Gardens, W. | 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W. | 
247 Branches throughout Scotland. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
} General Alanager: Mr. Wititiam Whyte. \ 
{ssociated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. ' 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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' GRAMOPHONE MUSIC) 
for the Connoisseur 





It is fitting, and as it should he, that in London, the 
world’s “hub,” there is to be found a unique gramo- 
phone shop. A shop that specializes in a musical 
service competent to advise, to assist, and to see you 
spend wisely when choosing records or instruments. 


Ifere are just a few’of the “ out-of-the-way ” recordings 
not usually available elsewhere : 

The Kingdom — Prelude 
(Elgar). B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by the 
composer, 1 


1. Brandenburg Concerto No. 4. 
t (Bach). Ecole Normale 
Chamber Orchestra. 


> 


2 records. 12/-. record, 6/-. 


2. Impromptus Nos. 1, 2, 3, ‘Misera dove son’ (Mozart). 
and 4 (Chopin). Alfred Ria Ginster, soprano, 
Cortot. 2 records. 12/-. ; 1 record. 6/-. 

| 3. The Birds Suite  (Res- 6. Sonata in G Minor. Op. 22 
| pight). Brussels Conserya- (Schumann). Mischa 
| toire Orchestra. Levitzki (pianoforte). 

2 records, 12/-. 2 records. 12/-. 
j No RECORD IS EVER TOUCHED WITH A METAL NEEDLE. 
! 

} 


IMINGTON. VAN WYCK I? 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite tie Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171. 








A special mail order service. Carriage paid on orders of 15/- 
er over in the British Isles, and safe arrival guaranteed. 


























ROYAL 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
HoME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


For the Maintenance, Clothing and Education of Daughters 
of Soldiers, whether Orphans or not. 





Founded Trustees 
1855 Incorporated 
1923 
Chairman: 
Patro syd 1 
inh a Field-Marshal ¢ 
Vheir Majestt Claud Jacoh, 
I King and Os. nC ccbe 
Queen K.C.M.&, 





LAST JOINED 



































The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases 
for Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by 
approval of the Committee. Age of departure, seventeen, when a 
situation is guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 


GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently 
invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, 
D.S.0., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. 
Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox’s and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 
PERIOD OF PROFIT MAKING IN SIGHT 


Mr. ALFRED CLARK’S REVIEW 


Tue second annual general meeting of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Ltd., was held on November 17, at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. Alfred Clark (the chairman), said: We are here today to 
present accounts which once more show a trading loss by the sub- 
sidiary companies, but, serious as it is, it is substantially less than 
the loss we faced last year. I hope that you will be able to leave 
this meeting with the feeling that the end of adverse trading, if not 
actually with us, is well within sight, and that we are about to enter 
upon a period of profit-making. 

Last year I took up a considerable amount of your time in ex- 
plaining the company’s situation with regard to foreign markets, 
showing how much the business as a whole had been, in the past, 
dependent upon the export business of the English factories, as well 
as upon inter-trading between the foreign factories and branches. 
1 informed you that the business had then been very seriously 
retarded because of the almost universal restrictions of imports by 
one means or another, which had come upon us with a rapidity which 
yave us little time, through reorganization and economies, to keep 
pace with the falling trade. 

Since then, eith one or two slight exceptions, there has been no 
relaxation whatever in these restrictive measures. On the contrary, 
# number of countries have still further increased the impediments 
to international trade. Germany, which was one of our principal 
markets, is today in a state of upheaval which renders it impossible 
to foreshadow the commercial possibilities in that country one way 
or the other. 

At home the sales of acoustic gramophones and records show a 
cecrease on the previous year, and I should like to take this 
opportunity to say a few words in regard to the gramophone 
business, which for long years had been, both at home and abroad, 
our principal source of profit. It has so often been suggested to 
me that radio broadcasting must help the record business, that I 
feel I should put the position clearly before you. The gramophone 
record is essentially a means of home entertainment, and it must 
naturally follow that if the broadcasting companies pour into the 
homes a continual supply of music for a small annual fee, or, as in 
some countries, no fee at all, radio thus becomes a competitor to 
the gramophone. It must not be forgotten that the gramophone 
record has many advantages over radio-—it is far better produced, 
and generally employs better artists and enables its user to choose 
what he likes and to play it when he likes. 

This time last year our trade in the British radio industry was 
moving upwards, but shortly after our meeting price-cutting became 
rampant, due undoubtedly to large unsold stocks. Our healthy 
increase in sales was not maintained while these comnpetitive goods 
were being liquidated, nor, as L have explained, were the home 
factories able to counteract this setback by any increase in the 
export trade. 

The policy of reorganization, coupled with economies, has been 
actively pursued, and it is to this work that we must attribute the 
reduction in the trading losses. In a number of the minor terri- 
tories, where we have been unable to anticipate a possibility of 
profitable trading in the near future, branches have been closed. 

In May and June, however, @ distinct change came about, and 
sales began substantially to increase, but the upward movement 
arrived too late in the trading year to be of advantage to our 
present figures. Not only was this advance in business shown in 
the British Isles, but it was also noticeable in exports to, and trace 
in, some of the foreign countries. I am very happy, indeed, to be 
able to tell you that this increased business has since been main- 
tained. The demand for the company’s products has been such as, 
barring unforeseen setbacks, augurs well for the balance of the year. 

The manufacture of radio receiving sets and radio-gramophoncs 
has largely helped to fill the gaps in the factories caused by de- 
creasing gramophone work, and of the two businesses, Radio, in 
England, is now the greater. In the few short years in which we 
have been in the radio business the company’s goods have attained 
the premier position in the British Isles. Our turnover is un- 
Coubtedly the largest in the industry here, and our goods are of that 
same high quality which established and maintained the reputation 
of the companies in the gramophone trade. 

All classes of shareholders may feel confident that just as soon as 
the earnings of the company warrant it, the directors propose to 
resume payment of the preference dividends, and the possibility 
of dealing with this situation in January next is dependent only on 
the continuance of the present indications of revived prosperity. 

It is, of course, expected that at a general meeting some idea 
should be given to shareholders of the board’s view of the prospects 
of the business for the current year, and I know that our directors 
are anxious to take the shareholders into their confidence. Share- 
holders can well understand our limitations in this direction. We 
have been, and still are, however, faced with a series of situations 
at home and abroad, which have a direct bearing upon our trading 
profits. Consequently, any survey of the future must be based 
upon certain assumptions. The fact is that we are now operating 
at a profit and if we may assume that, during the coming months, 
conditions remain substantially as they have been since last May, 
then we feel that we shall have turned the corner, 

The report and accounts were adopted, 











——— 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 784.) 
to remain on gold, though I am persuaded that France vil 
1 


make a very stubborn fight for the gold standard before 

jinquishing it, and if only her domestic budgetary Crisis “a 
grappled with there should be no reason why France ql bi 
not remain on gold. Meanwhile, the weakness of. the fi 

and the artificial fall in the dollar, due to the tactics of Waa” 
ington in bidding for gold in the world markets, have rea 
sioned dullness in most sections of the stock markets during ty: 
past week, and while British Funds have rallied a little be a 
to a belief in the continuance of cheap money, even high-clag 
investment. stocks are for the moment slightly under a ¢ ud, 
and the speculative markets are distinctly dull pending ‘ 
clearer outlook in the United States. aig 

* * * * 
BANKING IN AUSTRALIA, 

Once again I can congratulate the directors of the English 
Scottish and Australian Bank upon publishing a thoroughly 
satisfactory Report covering a difficult period as Tegards 
general conditions in Australia. For the undoubted recovery 
which has taken place in economic conditions in that country 
from the severe crisis of two years ago must not be allowed ty 
obscure the fact that by reason of low prices of Commodities 
ahd other causes Australia has still a stern struggle in front 
of her to recover the prosperity of a few years ago. Gover. 
ment and peoples in Australia, however, have been well 
served by their banks during these years of crisis, and the 
latest report of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank 
shows a position of great strength and_ liquidity. Gros 
profits, as was to be expected, fell slightly, but owing to 
further economies in expenditure and to a smaller amount 
being required for income tax the net profits increased, and the 
directors have been able to maintain the dividend at 5 per 
cent. and: to add £15,000 to the General Reserve and £50,009 
to Contingencies, carrying forward the large amount. of 
274,000. 

* * * * 
Tuk BAaLance-SHEET. 

I have already referred to the liquidity of the balance-sheet, 
and I might emphasize the fact by noting that although 
Current Accounts rose slightly during the year to £10,207,000, 
the total holding of Cash and Investments represents as much 
as 18s. 6d. in the £ on the total of Current Accounts. The 
annual meeting of the Bank will be held on the 29th of this 
month, when the comments of the Chairman concerning 
conditions in Australia will be awaited with interest. 

* * * %* 
Our Harassep Siurppinc. 

On more than one occasion I have drawn attention to the 
improvement in the figures of our Foreign Trade. I wish that 
I could make more cheerful statements with regard to the 
shipping industry, but quite apart from the extent to which 
that industry has been adversely affected by world depression 
in trade, insufficient attention has been given by the public 
here to the extent to which our shipping has been hampered 
by the subsidies granted by foreign countries to their shipping 
industry. During the past year an improving tendency has 
been shown in some of our Trade figures, and more especially 
in the exports, but an examination of the Board of Trade 
Returns for the first ten months of this year shows that under 
the heading of * Shipping Entered (with Cargoes)”’, foreign 
shipping revealed an increase in tonnage of 1,022,717, but 
British decreased by 425,000 tons. Under the heading of 
* Shipping Cleared (with Cargoes) * there was for the same 
period a decrease under the head of British ships of 1,041,809 
tons, while foreign showed an increase of 1,266,844 tons. If 
comparison is made with the figures of two years ago the 
result is even more impressive, for under the head of British 
ships ‘ entered ” there is a decrease of 2,411,245 tons, and 
under the head of foreign an increase of 2,504,618 tons. As 
regards shipping “ cleared” the inerease in foreign ships 
compared with two years ago is 1,376,207 tons, while British 
ships showed a decrease of 3,894,850 tons. 

1% * * * 


Wart Parer Prortrs. 

The latest annual report of the Wall Paper Manufacturers 
showed that the profits for the past year amounted to no less 
than £635,056, being an increase of £26,908 over the sub- 
stantial figure of the previous year. The higher dividend, 
however, of 114 per cent. against 10 per cent. cost £30,000 
more, so that the shareholders have had the full benefit of 
the increased earnings. The directors have placed £98,815 to 
reduction of Goodwill and have added £10,000 as usual to 
various Pension Funds, and carried forward £261,217, which 
is about the same as a year ago, 

* * * * 
E.M.I. 

At the recent annual meeting of Electric and Musical In- 

dustries, the Chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark, was able to make 4 
(Continued on page 788.) 
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To men in the fifties 
and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 
‘next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System cf 





The Scottish Provident Institution 
Full particulars will be sent on application. 


London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds exceed £23,000,000 














THROUGH YOUR 
FINGERS !! 


If your savings are yielding 
less than 


! 
2 TAX FREE 
| 
| 
: 


you are losing money. 


A Deposit made with the London 
Investment and Mortgage Co., Ltd., 
earns 4% NETT, and can be made with absolute confidence, 
the major portion of the Company’s funds being well and 
carefully invested in Freehold and Leasehold Propery in and 
around London. Depositors have a prior claim to share- 
holders on the assets of the Company, totalling over £136,000, 
thus assuring complete safety of the investment. 


Invest your savings with 
THE 
LONDON INVESTMENT 


& MORTGAGE CO. LTD. 
39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. a8 


‘ar WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
LEAFLET ‘P.’ 





Telephone: 
METRO. 0508, 





WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


3rd EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“With taxation at the height it is now, it is more than ever 

necessary for each investor to extract the maximum capital 

appreciation for himself that he can.” 








_ IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and 

subscriptions. 

_ The Imperial Cancer Research Fund_is working unceasingly 
in the cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 

years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
roved effective in some cases, but its mode of action and 
imitations are still imperfectly understood. Cancer, when 
deep-rooted, still presents a serious problem, and money is 
needed to maintain and equip the Fund with every scientific 
Weapon available. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 
-C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 





Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 


£41 45 


39 33 39 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 
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You need 
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fit PAST ILLES 


Your Chemist 
stocks them 
4d. per oz. 
in Tins 
2-ozs. 8d. 4-ozs. 1/3 


























FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


eA PEAT FIREe 


iS INCOMPARABLE 


IT 1S THE FIRE OF ALL AGES: EMITTING ITS 
FRAGRANCE AND PRODUCING THAT CHEERFUL, | 
HOMELY AND COSY ATMOSPHERE—UNLIKE THE 
HARSH WARMTH OBTAINED BY THE MODERN 
METHODS OF HOUSE WARMING—WHICH MEANS 
SO MUCH IN THE ENGLISH HOME. 









A necessity, not a luxury. Direct from 
Producers’ bogs. Prices in blocks :— 







8,000 ......... £12.0.0 1,000 ........ . £2176 | 
4,000 ......... 67.26 500 ......... £1100 | 
2,000 ......... 6426 250 ......... £1.00 | 






Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 miles of 
works. Add 4/- per 1,000 blocks for 200-mile radius. 


REGULARLY USED IN THE 
OLD ENGLISH & COUNTRY HOMES 
Also Peat fcr all uses—Stables, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 


Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens, and Lawn Dressings, 
etc., particulars on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. 


ESTABLISHED 1269, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 786.) 

very favourable statement. He was able to report the resump- 
tion of profit earning, and he further expressed the view that 
shareholders might feel confident that as soon as earnings 
warranted the Board proposed to resume payment of the 
Preference dividends. The possibility of dealing with the 
situation in January next was, he said, dependent only on the 
continuance of the present indications of revived prosperity. 
On the assumption that during the coming months conditions 
remained substantially as since last May, from which period 
the Chairman stated a distinct improvement had set in, the 
directors would feel that the company had, indeed, turned 
the corner. A. W. K. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SpecTATOR,” NOVEMBER 23RD, 1833. 

Three boys wero charged with stealing a pocket-handkerchief 
from a countryman. The witnesses against one of them were the 
child’s own father and mother ; who begged very earnestly that he 
might be sent for trial to the Old Bailey, instead of being confined in 
Bridewell ; as, in the former case, he would probably be trans- 
ported. The Lord Mayor, however, sentenced the boys to three 
months’ solitary confinement in Bridewell. 

* * * * 

The condition of the grain farmers appears to be nearly as de- 
orable in Scotland as in England. A rich landed proprietor in the 
East country has eighteen farms unlet. A farm of fine land in Mid- 
Lothian, from which the tenant was lately *‘ sold up ” for a rent of 
about 31. per acre, has been let at 30s. 

* % * * 

Errors of the press sometimes cause a sad confusion of ideas and 
misapprehension of fact. The Morning Herald gives a curious 
instance, in its own casc. In detailing the evidence of a wituess 
against Mr. Reeve, whose conduct on board the Earl Wemyss brought 
him into trouble, two typographical errors oceurred, which had the 
effect of very materially altering the sense of the paragraph. The 
principal error was the substitution of Bed for Rev. Thus the 
words—‘ The black silk bag now produced, with its contents, I 
removed from the bed; Mr. Holloway has had it in his possession 
ever since,” ought to have been—* The black silk bag now produced, 
with its contents, I received from the Rev. Mr. Holloway. I have 
had it in my possession ever since.” 








WARWICK 


DEEPING 
writes ; 

“Not only as one 
who has been a 
doctor, but as a man 
who has watched 
someone who was 
very dear to him 
martyred by this 
terrible disease, I 
do appeal to those 
who can help to 
come to the succour 
of The Cancer 
Hospital. 

No institution could 
have a greater claim 
both upon our pity 
and our purses.” 





Every scientific advance—every 
aid to real efficiency is installed 
in pursuit of one great aim— 
relief, care and cure of those 
afflicted with Cancer. Poor 
patients are admitted free, and 
a number of beds are provided 
for advanced cases who often 
remain for life. 

There is a Bank overdraft of 
£40,000. Will you please do 
your share towards the con- 
quest of Cancer by sending a 
Special Christmas Gift to the 
Secretary ?’ 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( RREE ) 
FULHAM RD. LONDON, S.W.3 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C.2 


[November 24, 1933. 
SS, 


“The Spectator” Crosswotd No, 6, 


By XANTHIPPE, 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Of the fi 
st 


correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 

will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name 


10 be opened, 
Gnd shou 
No ENVelopes 
of the winner 





























































































































will be published in our newt issue.) 
(All words are reversed unless otherwise described.) 
1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 ‘ 
1l 12 |13 414 | 
18 19 |20 21 22 Ba 
23 | 24 25 $26 {27 
28 29 30. | 31 32 133 
34 | 35 "4 
36 37 38 39 
40 41 
ACROSS 9. An important person with 
1. Breezy part of Scotland. a sailor inside is anothe, 
4. The Opposition often. 10. 33. Was not puzzled by 
11. Hear a name (anag.). Roger Ackroyd’s demise,’ 
14, Nonalcoholic society at 12. In Asia Minor, mostly , 
Eton. mixed army. 
15. A believer in “despotism 18. The beginning of Mr. D, 
tempered by dynamite.” Valera is the end of a dream, 
17. Olympian Nippy has 16. lhe Scot turns back a rive, 
dropped anh. 20. Equal academician before 
18. The head of 19. this for a bird. 
19. In Treland. 21. Irish poet. 
22. Not now. 25. ‘The late Mr. Burns ? 
23. not rev. This currency is  27- In Asia Minor, having los 
mostly frozen. the final penny. 
24. Bracketed with the loofah 29. Griefs. 
by Topsy. 30. One of the two Frencd 
26. Retract. Emperors has left the union, 
28. A mark of military property. 31, 39. Wherefore art tho 
29. Nanki-Poo was among the minus a thousand ? 
seconds. 32. The astern seaman has lost 
34,. Gilbert wrote of such hearts. . South Carolina. ’ 
35. Bottom dove-noises. 34. not rev. Bearer of stripes, 
36. S. American river. 37. The Scotsman has _ lo 
39. One of the nine. nothing. er 
40. Signature of one of Chris- 38. End and beginning of 3), 
topher Robin’s friends. 
41. Usually “ann. Huizen.” SOLUTION TO 
a CROSSWORD NO. 60 
' DOWN 
1, 2. Like 10, is never puzzled PLU! Lat I; TiETR VI EINIU 
when he views the body. 2 | Ri Al N qh AI NET (N/DIRI 
3. Fragile land. N| A! T| Al T] O| Rj YPU! BIA 
4, Takes precedence of a sock FG!INI TITUS] U! Ri Hi TIRIN( 
in church. O|U/E\S TALC! PEEIUR 
5. Upset the head of 29 ae. I SYN| AIH! UML! E| s/s) 
6. Famous club. S| Ai T] RIA! P| SUTIN T! 
7. Spirit mentioned in Lear, [Mj E! R] C/U] RI YPESATRIT 
8. Richard Hannay found 39. ALR] SIM] Al T/U RIG! Yq 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 60 is E. Terry, 25 Kestrd 
Avenue, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 
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description is i 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. . 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
17 Northumberland Avenue, 


West End Office: 
Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve .. 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve? 
through the 


transacted 


numerous t 
Deposits for fixed periods receivet 


W.C. 2. 

e £4,500,000 
wee £2,475,000 
wee £2,000,000 
£4,500,000 


branches of the Bask 





THEATRE’ 








WESTMINSTER, 


Evenings, 


8.30, ERNST 


Victoria, S.W.1. 


Adm.: 2s, 5d.—10s. 64. | 


HEIMRATH, Original Dance Compositions. 
At 9, THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE. GILLIAN SCAIFE 
Mats. (Entire Prog.), Wed. & Sat. at 2.30. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Youses and Properties 


a 
7D. IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY 
CARD & CO., 


High Street, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
147) 


1255 


(Telephone : 


and at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. 





NEAR SEVENOAKS 


WITH ANY AREA UP TO 180 ACRES, 


Orenpying « delightful position, GOOft. wp, commanding 
ctensive views, bounded on tivo sides by National Trust 


Land, 


HIS INTERESTING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, 

containing a Wealth of Old Oak ana Other Quaint 
Features. 7-) Bedrooms, Bathroom, 3 Reception Roons; 
Central Heating, Cows Water and Electricity, COT- 
TAGE, Double Garage, Farmbuildings, including fine 
od OAST HOUSE. Well matured Gardens, Large 
Orchard. THE LAND is mostly Rich Pasture with the 
exception of a little Woodland ; the whole bounded on 
the west side by a stream. 


FREEHOLD AVAILABLE 


PRICE. 


AT A MODERATE 


Owner's Agents, PF. DL TBBETT & CO.., 
(Tel. 147), and at Oxted and Reigate, 


SEVENOAKS 


WHITEMAN & CO. 


i6 BROMPTON ROAD, Ken- 


S.W. Ouro) 


WEST SUSSEX. 


Magnificent Leonards Forest. 
CHARMING CREEPER-CLAD HOUSE 
lovely setting and perfectly appointed. 
Hectrie Light. 2 Sitting, 4/5 Bed. 
Stables. 
OLD WORLD GARDENS AND MEADOWS 


6 ACRES—ONLY £2,500. 


-WHETEMAN & 
O26. 





Views over Nt. 


im 


Bath, &e, 


Inspected and recominended. 
56 Brompton Road, SW. Kens. 


aT 
Oak Paneiling. 
Curae, 





3 lines 1/6 per 
for 5/- line after 





For Sale ot To Let 





SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 


VOR Property Large and Small, including the 
beatiful Worth and Balcombe’ Forest District, 
. T. UNDERWOOD, IF.A.L.P.A. 
(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
(Phone Crawley 328.) 





BRIGHTON 


On high ground, close to the Downs and Golf Courses. 

A DETACHED modern RESIDENCE, having on 
TWO FLOORS 8 bed and dressing-rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
panelled lounge-hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room 
and domestic offices. Coustant hot water. Motor House 
with 3 rooms over. Beautiful Grounds of over ONE 
ACRE with TENNIS LAWN. Freehold, £6,500. Sole 





Agents: BATES & GIBBENS, F.A.L., Preston Street, 
BRIGHTON, 
EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 


ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel., 351 Bexhill. 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town. 





HAMPTON COURT PALACE 


An interesting Historical Tudor Cottage within the 
precincts of, and having privileged access to grounds of 
the above, 

5 BEDROOMS, 38 RECEPTION, GOOD OFFICES, 
GARAGE, STABLING—2 oak-beamed rooms over 
DIRECT ACCESS TO ACRES OF PARKLAND. 
FREEHOLD £3,900, or FURNISHED 6 gns. 

FARNHAM & COIGLEY, 

9 Kensington High Street. 





Wes. 0042. 





SEDGWICK, WEALL & BECK 





38, HIGH STREET, WATFORD. Tel.: 4275. 
TO LET. 

grog mot D (London 48 mins.), near first- 

class boys’ and girls’ schools.—Excellent semi- 


detached HOUSE with 5 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
and usual offices. Garage if desired. Rent £380 per 
annum. 


ERTS.—Comfortable country HOUSE with 8 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, &c. Good garden with 
hard and grass tennis lawns; garage; 2) miles from 
Boxmoor Station (L.M.S8. main line) ‘and 4 from St. 
Albans. Rent £140 per annum. 
\ JATFORD.—Attractive RESIDENCE near station : 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath, and good 
garage and outbuildings ; excellent garden with 


offices ; 
croquet lawns. Rent £120 on lease or 


tennis and 
shorter term. 
( XHEY, WATFORD.—Family RESIDENCE builé 
in Tudor times, now fitted with Company’s electri- 
city, water, and main drainage ; 8 bedrooms, bath, and 
3 reception rooms; garage and cottage; good garden ; 
in midst of open fields about one mile from Bushey 
Station and Merchant Taylors’ new school, Rent £150 
per annum. 
FOR SALE, 
ERTS (17 miles from London).—Charming modern 
Country HOUSE ; 5 bedrooms, 2 sitting roonis, 
sun-parlour, &c. : garage, productive garden of 1 acre 
(more land available). Price £2,750 Freehold or near offer, 
Full particulars of these properties from the agents, 
as above. 





HOUSE BUILDING SERVICE 


which takes the worry out of building is our job. Our 
Advisory Department will tell you how we find sites, 
design and build any house to your particular require- 
ments and arrange finance if desired.—Write for Ihus- 
trated Catalogue ** I 

UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., 


LTD., RICKMANSWORTH, 


| 
| 
| 





HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


READY 


FOR OCCUPATION, 


WILLETT-BUILT 











CHOICE POSITION 

ON HIGH GROUND. 

5 BED ROOMS, 2 BATH ROOMS. 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

SPACIOUS HALL. 

EXCELLENT OFFICES, 

LARGE GARDEN, 

SPACE FOR GARAGE. 

DECORATIONS TO SUIT 

PURCHASER. 

Vor particulars of this and other honyea 
apply :— 

WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD 
Sloane Square, S.W. 1 
(Telephone ; Sloane 8141.) 

Local Office : 
1374, Finchley Road, 





Itampstead, N.W. 3. 














£10,000 IN DEBT 





eet HELP 


OF FITTING OUT OF 


NEW “ARETHUSA”” TRAINING SHIP 


TO PAY OFF THIS BALANCE OF THE COST 
SHIP, 


ETC, 





for the Royal 


This truly great work of training poor Boys 
Navy and Mercantile Marine 


MUST BE CARRIED ON 


TOURS 





12,650 Boys were trained in the old ° 
Ship for the Sea Services. The new 
beat this fine record. 


‘Arethusa 
“Arethusa 


Training 
” musi 





PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY 





ounded 





THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
161 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 











SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL | 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
SOUTHAMPTON, 
TOURS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
7 PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
MERICA HOUS COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROY no MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
JREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


clso at - mingham, 


AND 


FROM 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 





Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampten 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
73% for 26 ; and 10% for 52, 


Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C 


Headings dispiayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 


24% for 6 insertions ; 59; for 13. 


~ 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 





PERSONAL 





NYARR’S 1929 CIDER.—Nothing so good, Guaranteed 
— natural pure apple juice.—Send 1s. for sample to 
Carr & QUICK, LTp., Exeter. 





YLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 
poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 





the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 

NCOMES INCREASED BY 


ANNUITIES.—Write, 


Mr. G. Hypr, 37 Albemarle Street, W. 1 





Write for Free Book. 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
1( BR) Ludgate Hill, £.C.4 


NFE RIORITY COMPLEX ? 
*T-can .,. . and 1 will,’ 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Giower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





moO RELATIVES. 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School), Large garden. London 9} miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR Hovsk NURSING Home, 100° High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Tel: Byron 2405. 





NWE SYLVAN DEBATING CLUB (one of London's 
oldest Debating Clubs) es each Monday at & 
p.ta.,at 4 Southampton Row.—-Gentlemen intere sted are 
invited to write to the HON. SECRETARY at Oaklands, 
Pover House Rd., 8.W.15, for vertical urs Of membership. 






= os 





MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Ww hot Opera- 
a) «6tion, Guaranteed. Free Booklet HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. aeaie 3697.) 






WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL, for Children with Hip 
Fe Disease, (fst. in Queen sy., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 


tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—-STANLEY SMITH, Sec, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





| ALLIOL GRADUATE (Barrister-at-Law) seeks post 
i 





as tutor or secretary. Experien Classics, Lis- 
tory, Law, fluent French, Widely travelled. Prepared 
abroad. Reliable, adaptable, accustomed responsi- 





bility Experienced secretary.--Box No. A566. 





steward (Boys’ College and Shipping 
situation. Execllent references, 
Write Box A564, 


E« ERTENCED £ 
Service) 
Wou.d consider any offer. 


seeks 





TYVILE Commissioners of His Majesty's Works and Public 
Buildings invite applications for a post as Inspector 

Ancient Monuments, 

Candidates must have had a wide practical 
in Archacology. 

Salary £564—C7s4 (approximately) per annum inclu- 
sive (Men) and £476—-£635 (approximatcly) per annum, 
inclusive (Women). These salaries are subject to review. 

Candidates must have attained the age of 26 and must 
not have attained the age of 48 on December Ist, 1933. 

Application to be made in writing not later than 
December 18th, 1933, on a form to be obtained from the 


of 
experience 











ESTABLISHMENT OFFICER, H.M. Office of Works, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 
ART EXHIBITIONS 
4 — TERS 


i AL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT 
ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIE 
Wt 


iv Piccadilly DAILY 10-5. Ac Imi: ‘sion 1s, 





HE LONDON GROUP 
Bist Exhibition. New Burlington Galleries, W. 1. 
Modern Painting and Sculpture. November 13th- 
December Ist. Daily 10-5. Admission 1s. 





CRUISE TO 
SUNSHINE 


CHRISTMAS! 


CRUISING LINER 





To WEST AFRICA,MOROCCO 
TENERIFFE, LAS PALMAS 
MADEIRA AND LISBON 


DEC. 18 ror 19 DAYS 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 
32 GUINEAS 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1; 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Ax2z, Lend on, €.C.3, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, G'asgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 
GE RZ ey de 


CVS —351 








LECTURES 





LONDON. 
j eicaspensiiniaie 

A Course of Three Lectures on GREEK DRAMA 
will be given by PROF. GILBERT MURRAY, D.Litt., 
LL D., F.B.A. (Regius Professor of Gr in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford) at KING'S COLLE LONDON 
(Strand, W.C.2), on NOVEMBER 20th, DECEMBER Ist 
ey 4th at 5.30 "7 At the First Lecture the Chair will 

» taken by Dr. « Re ew M.A., LL.D., B. Litt. 
rincipal of Kine s Colleg 

ADMISSION FREE, WIEHOU T TICKET. 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


ne eee OF 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


“HOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
rUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 





Ss 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarde: 
of charge, 
The age of the pupil, distriet preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, F.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 





GIRLS 


l free 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
x SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vuleanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c.,to BENTLEY 








& Co., 65 — Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 





— aS 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
The Ret. Hon. the Lor : 
Public School for Girls Residers Gisporor 
ee arc Courses for elder girls (Art Music D 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Pre paration ore” 
sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &¢. oa. 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECREraRy : 


H‘* NES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public Set 
individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playin “7 "5 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming Gi ~y 
prepared for usual examinations and for the “unis ‘A 
entrance, or may specialize in Lang tages, Art, pie 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. sans 


Chairman : 








OLAM WALL,  DARLINGTOy 
Boarding-school for Girls (5-18), recognized by Bog 
of Education. Excellent playing-fields, ‘Trepanati. 
for Cambridge School Certificate and Higher Exami oy 
tions. Special courses in Art, Music, Domestic 4 
Secretarial. Fees £35 per term. . 





r 


U E KE 

HATFIELD, HE RTFORDSHIRE, , 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WI’ r . SEPARATE 
PREP ARATORY SCHOO : 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G, tae 
Delightiully situated. 420 acres. Fully Cquipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Pre paration for aj 
Public Examinations. Entrance and Leaving Scholg. 

ships. Easy access London. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD Mistrergs, 


st: 
KR 


Hon. 


 DSe. FBS, 











BRANDON’S 
(CLERGY 


S, BRIST 
DAUGHTERS’ 
Founded 18381. 
The Rev. A Ss. LL. 
Cant 
Miss FE. M. 


OL. 
SCHOOL.) 
Secretary: 


ALFORD, MA, 
ALMOND, 


Hlead-Mistress : M.A. Oxon 
FE ES: 
Non-Foundationers (Danghters of Clergy or Laity), 
£120 per annum. Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy 
only), £70 to £73 per annum. 
ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 pe 
annum, open tg Daughters of Clergy only (Mareh), 


ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP” of £60 pet 
annum, open to Daughters of Laymen (March, 193) 
only). 

ONE ANNUAL “GAMBLE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOL ARSHIP *—-€50 per annum for three years, 
A few BURSARIES may be given to Candidates io 

Scholarship or Entrance in need of financial assistance, 
Apply HEAD-MIstress for full particulars. 

a DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, 

‘ SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) 

recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate; sa 


bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarden, 
£75; Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 


ST, 


HE LAURELS, Rugby.- 





DEVON, 





HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Git, 
‘ockermouth, Mutrance scholarships available, 





Boarding School for Girls; 

recognized by the Board of Education.  Tighly 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games recon 
Individual care. Scholars i available. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BBOTSHOLME 











SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


L Entrance Scholarships. Junior School Scholar 
ships, £30-£60 for 8 years. Tests to be held March 12-15 
1934. Senior School Scholarships, up to £105 per annum; 


Tests in June. 


AUTHORS, 

U THORS" Mss. 

AA exp'd literary t 
copy.-—MISS ALLEN, 








TYPEWRITING, &e. 








carefully and promptly typed by 
“pist. Is. per 1.000 words, incl. carbon 
22 Drylands Rd., Crouch End, N.& 


ADY desires part time Secretarial Work. 








Own port: 





A eble typewriter. Can also undertake typing a 
home.—-H., 381 Patshull Road, N.W.5. 
Make a second income i 


ie FOR PROFIT. 
spare time, Send for free booklet.— 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 2. 
CASH OFFERED FOR 


£100 particulars on application. 


types also invited for prompt publication. 
—STOCKWELL, LimirEp, 29 Ludgate Hill, 


FOR SALE 


LUTHNER PIANOS. — Second-hand Instrumen! 

re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for casi 
or by small monthly payments. TEN YEARS 
GUARANTEE given.—Apply to BLiraner «& Co., Lt) 
17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. ’Phone: Langham 142. 


OR SALE.—Jig-saw Puzzles, newly cut, 2s. 6d. pf 


-REGEN 





NOVEL. Tw 
Mss, of all 
Advice free 
London, 

















100 picces ; lists free.—-Rev. L. Fi OMFS 
samby Vicarage, Howden, East Yorks. 
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Straight from grower. Well-packed. Cr. pd. 
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re TBS mley Seedlings 20 1b. 10s., 40 1b. 19s.— | Stratford-on-Avon (’Phone 493) will take a per- 
{' Best gr am Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. M nt boarder at moderate charges. Special attention to 
{guBNDEN, CHE ‘aut regimen, &c. Garage and all modern conveniences 
5 6.6 6. ea. : turkeys, 9 -. 12 6 ea. trussed ‘inde otc eae 
ae ee ned vk. The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork SOUTH AFRICA , 
ee HOLIDAY RESORTS 
JE! :DINBU SHORTBREAD ||| 
Pr S , eeu we h pes i i. || 65 DAYS FOR 80 GNS. | PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 
js the perfect + sift for friends at home or abroac | FIRST-CLASS. f holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
ins 2s, dd., 48. da. 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. ‘ <GS FR IDON which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
= 10d., be I1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d 1s. 60. || pare _ aceaas ot 7 more than any other place in England. Write for 
fy inland pest, =s. Te SO eee eae ; s.s. CITY OF LONDON - DEC. 16 particulars to TOWN CLERK, Town Hall. 
Complete price list on request. s.s. CITY OF-CANTERBURY DEC. 30 a“ RS 6s. ee 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. ss. CITY OF NAGPUR- - JAN. 13 |/| iets: = he 
108 PRINCES STREET, EpINEURGH. Steamers designed, pro ESO. and || HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
- equipped for tropical _ conditions. | 
LNT. for Chris timas Presents. Every leaf guaran- All autside cabins and perfect service. ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
is : fea Ste Pawns BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & e, water. 
= 9 oe oe. Be a alli Tea NO HOTEL EXPENSES. suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
Lal ng Victoria. House, Southampton Row Fare includes residence on board at all ports. Iild. Guide frem J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ide Py a Pee eee ime Optional shore excursions at ‘moderate cost. ||| =e $$$ 
i — For illustrated Brochure, etc., apply NASTBOURNE. ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
: ‘4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
« MISCELLANEOUS ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL $.$. (0., or) knglish chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 311, 
ee 104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 ||| 
# , 1 jean cs < ee E Tel.: re, 9340; or usual Travel Agents. DINBURGH.—THE ALISON . HOTEL. ville. 
REVELATION tO LOVERS of real Turkish nee Oe, Pe a ey — 4 Crescent. eal aon = Edinburgh, Ta 207,508 
Tobacco. “ BiziM”’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 100, — , ° ae 
just free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. Remit 
to ee J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LOD., ed N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
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Piccadilly, W. * SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest Se airation ever discovered of Choice Natural | 
fobaceos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
ws, 6d. per 4 Ib. tin, post extra, 





NIGARS! (Endeut).-Good smokes at a low price. 
( Guaranteed all HAVANA ToBacco. Box of 50 for 
FREEMAN & Co., Ltp., Tobacco 


st free. J. J. 
Be WwW. f. 


Yanufacturers, 90 Piccadilly, 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
) &e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


request. “MANAGER, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anythine | 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invit d 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the mary 





| wool. 


FURS & FUR COATS 


OF QUALITY, ALSO COATS & GOWNS 


Pay by small amounts that will pass unnoticed in your 
monthly expenditure. Write for Catalogue’ to 
Dept. W.F.V. 


SMARTWEAR LTD., 
263-271 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from_ the 
Shetlands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 

you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 












Hydro. For health, 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. 


comfort, anl pleasure. 270 
Inclusive terms from 13s. 
Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


As k for Dese — List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
ST. GEORGE’s HOUSP, 


P. R. H. A., Ltp., 193, REGENT 


STREET, W. 1 








Ss RREY, TRUST INNS 
b quarters, situated in the 
' Apply for List ** S.,”" stating requiremenis, to ** 


for excellent country 
loveliest parts of Surrey. 
SURREY 








thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified | The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous | hy Streak. <i ge 
Advertixements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion. Fair Isle” patterns. At Shetland prices, far leas than | TrRus?,”’ 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, | shop prices.—-Write for Free Ilustrated Booklet and | 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each | Wool Colour Card.—WM. D. JOHNSON, 8.359 Mid-Yell, | pYORQUAY. Howden Court Private Hotel. Quiet, rest- 
week. Discounts :--25°, for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, | Shetlands. | i ful Xmas. Sun Room. H. & ¢. gas fires. "Phone 2807. 
7% for 26 and 10°, for 52, 
INTER UNDERWEAR—LOWER THAN ANY nae int oar ihe: 
IKE a LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the \ SHOP PRICES.—Send_ post card for Illus, | ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
BALL RAZOR (Patent No, 394,136). Price 12s. 6d. | Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely “* B-P” _ ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
Agents, Salomonsen & Co,, 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. | Underwear. Only sold direct-by-post from Makers. which is justly famous for its he ble atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garé For Illustrated Tariff 


Cuts out middlemen’s profits. 








Saves you Shillings inj}! 





e. 
apply ResIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 








‘ | 
PRY : orn | the Prices lowest-ever, in spite of sensational rise in 
Yr HANDPAINTED.—Delightful — decora- sandy Pure Wool, or Hi Moth Be autifully soft, silky, | 
tion. Coloured illustrated | catalogue _ free. warm, hard-wearing. Any style, any size; for Women, | 
KasBpow PoTTERY (Dept. **S,"’), Lindfield, Sussex, Children, Men. Ont-sizes'a speciality. GUARANTEE Dj} THERE to Stay in London.-THE LODGE, 1 
2 - against shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. | refunded. Free Patch Service.—Write to Birketr) 5s. 64. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 63. 6d. or 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway ,Scotland, | & Puinurres, Lrp. (Dept. S.), Union Road, Nottingham. | 2 guineas weekly. 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





yHe TRAVEL MANAGER wiil be — to send, CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 

desiring them the names of hotels CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
in any part of Great Britain and Treland CRYEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
In order to} DROITWICH SPA.—THE 


to readers or 
private hotels 


fom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. 






WORCESTERSHIRE 


|; MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 

| MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE. 
| MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 


give wider publicity to their establishments, the following | BRINE BATHS HOTEL. | OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

have subseribed towards the cost of publication of this EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. } PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize | PARK GATES. | PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

them. Personal recom:nendation of hotels is always; EDZELL (Angus).—-GLENESK PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

wleomed by the Travel Manager. FELIXSTOWE.—ORWE | PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 


GOODWICK (Pem.). _FISHGU ARD BAY. 


| REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. GRAYSHOTT (Hants).-FOX & PELICAN, RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. |; GULLANE.—MARINE, | ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
—PULTENEY. | HARROGATE. CAIRN. ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 

BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. HASTINGS.— QU EEN’s. ROWARDENNAN, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. LINKS. —CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. | KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.— ALLAN WATER and SPA.| LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE| ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. | VYRNWY. | SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

HOLLYWOOD. LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. | SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. | |EAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE | SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. | —REGENT. SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. | LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, —EAGLEHURST. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN ' LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).-—GRAND. 

—BULL. —IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1 TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 


—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 


—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 


W.c. 1 


LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 





W.C.1. 


—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNTLY, BIsHopsteE'GNnTon, 





“| TEWKESBURY.-—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.— LINKS. 
PALACE, 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


Third Edition of 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


The Universe Around Us 


REVISED, RE-SET & ENLARGED 


“A wonderful book for the plain man” By “a man of science who is also an artist.” 


30 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


The Eclipse of Christianity 
in Asia 
FROM THE TIME OF MUHAMMAD TILL THE 
14th CENTURY : 
By L: E. BROWNE . 


The subject is of great importance to theologians. 
Mr Browne’s account of the Crusades is written 
from the point of view of Asia and does not re- 
gard its Islamic populations as uniform. 


Son of Heaven 
A BIOGRAPHY OF LI-SHIH-MIN, FOUNDER OF 
THE T’ANG DYNASTY 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 


Li-Shih-Min, canonized as the Emperor T’ai 
Tsung, is one of the great outstanding figures in 
Asiatic history but he has remained almost un- 
known to the West. This book, which closely 
follows the Chinese sources, is the first study of 
the emperor and his court which has appeared in 
a European language. Illustratzd, 12s. 6d. net 


Psychological Principles 
By JAMES WARD 
New and cheaper impression 


* A work that will assuredly rank as a classic in 
psychological literature.” Mind 1558. net 


10s. 6d. net 


e 
Ancient Italy and Modern 
Religion 
By R. S. CONWAY 
The proofs of this book were passed shortly before 
the author’s death. It is his theme that the religion 
of the Italian peoples outside Rome contributed 
something to the common stock of ideas which 


Europe took over with the Christianity which it 
crew from Rome. Illustrated. 10s. 6d, net 


Some Aspects of the Life and 
Work of Nietzsche 


PARTICULARLY OF HIS CONNF”™ "ON WITH 
GREEK LITERATURE AND THOUGHT 


By A. H. J. KNIGHT 


10s. 6d. net 


Experience and its Modes 
By MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Mr Oakeshott, while he fully acknowledges his 
indebtedness both to Hegel and to Bradley, has 
thought out anew and independently the leading 
principles of the Idealist position; the result is a 
vigorous re-formulation of them upon new lines. 






























Lon 


15S. net 
e 
Art-History , 
AS AN ACADEMIC STUDY Carlyle and Hitler 
By ROGER FRY By H. if C. GRIERSON 
2s. net 2s. 6d. net 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Edited by w. P. TRENT, J. ERSKINE, S. P, SHERMAN, AND C. VAN DOREN 
«\ Cheap Edition (without the bibliographies) in 3 volumes, supplementary to The Cambridge 
History of English Literature. 6s. net each 
don: Printed by W. Sereaicut anp Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane eae 4, and published by Tut sieiaiane Lith: aadiels Sila ta 9 








Street, London, W.C. 1! 
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